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It was 5° below when the Furnace let go 
... but Nickel Welding Rod filled the gap! 


It looked like a long cold spell for the 
Fergusons when their furnace gave out. 
And on top of that, a whopping big bill 
for a new unit. 


No wonder they looked glum when 
they called in the burner serviceman. He 
phoned me, and I highballed right over. 


When I got there, the bitter cold had 
begun to seep into the house, so I worked 
fast. 


I'm a “neighborhood” welder. That's a 
fairly new kind of business, but a lot of 
us have started up since the war. And 
we've found plenty to do, with so many 
kinds of equipment wearing out and 
breaking down, and new replacements 
often impossible to buy. I'd done two, 
three furnace jobs for that serviceman be- 
fore, which brings me back to the Fer- 
gusons. 


Now you take a cast iron furnace. When 
a section lets go, either you face a long 
tear-down-and-replacement job...or a 
whole new unit. But with my portable 
welding outfit and a few Ni-Rod welding 
rods, I had the repair finished in jigtime. 


I'd like to suggest to you, to any home 
owner, get acquainted with your local 
welder. He can make a lot of repairs right 
on the job. And there’s hardly anything 
made of cast iron he can't repair when he 
uses Ni-Rod, the Nickel Welding Rod. 


* * * 


You know Nickel as your “Unseen 
Friend.” And what a friend it is when it 
helps you meet an emergency. There are 
countless ways Nickel is serving you right 
now. Sometimes it is mixed with other 
metals to provide special properties; some- 
times used in vital but hidden parts; so, 


more often than not, the Nickel is un- 
seen, its use unsuspected. 


Write for Free Booklet on 
Easy Welding with Ni-Rod 
Shows how easy-handling AC- 
DC Ni-Rod makes machinable 
welds in cast iron or when cast 
iron is welded to steel. Illus- & 
trated by photographs with * 
descriptions of actual jobs. 
For your free booklet, send a post 

card to Dept. 6z, The International Nickel 
Company, Inc., New York 5, N. Y. 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC. 
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...Your Unseen Friend 
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FAMED PENNSYLVANIA TURNPIKE 


SOON TO SPAN 


Soon the motorist with a big enough gas tank can travel 
non-stop practically across Pennsylvania. The famed Penn- 
sylvania Turnpike, four-lane, limited-access, crossingless 
highway with easy curves and grades, originally started 
near Harrisburg and extended westward over the rugged 
Alleghenies to within a few miles of Pittsburgh. Now this 
great highway is being pushed westward to the Ohio border 


THE STATE 


and eastward to suburban Philadelphia. Most of the steel 
for the eastern extension—a stretch of which is shown 
above—is being supplied by Bethlehem, including the 
concrete reinforcement, the steel guard rails, steel piling 
and structural shapes for bridges, drill steel to bore holes 
for blasting, and wire rope to rig the power shovels 
that are scooping out the 100-mile-long right of way. 


SQ 
BETHLEHEM STEEL ~ iy 


SERVES THE NATION 
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NO OBLIGATION! 


TALKING IT OVER 


by Graham Patterson 


Dangerous Driving Days 


“Nothing to get excited about,” 
is the way the National Safety Council 
qualified the possibility (unproven 
until final totals are tallied later this 
month) that 1949 may have killed 
700 people fewer in traffic accidents 
than did 1948. Not that the Council 
is heartless. It isn’t. But 700 sub- 
tracted from 32,200 still leaves a horri- 
fyingly large death statistic. 
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Eureka Williams Corporation 


Bloomington, Illinois 
YES! WE WANT THE FACTS... 


Such figures should be frighten- 
ing enough to make every motorist 
and pedestrian careful at all times, 


Send us “There is a Big Difference in Oil Burners.” 


To: WILLIAMS OIL-O-MATIC DIVISION 


| Tle Oe eS 


Name 
Address 
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WILLIAMS 


LOMAT 


OIL BURNER 


a Your Oil-O-Matic dealer is listed in the classified phone book under “Oil Burners.” Or write to the factory at Bloomington, Illinois 


New development brings automatic heat within reach of all! 


FIFTY-TEN « « « 


read booklet “THERE IS A BIG DIFFERENCE IN OIL BURNERS” 
NEW MODEL 


What to look for—What to look out for—Send for this easy-to- 








and doubly cautious now, for we are 
heading into the most hazardous driv- 
ing months of the year. The motor 
vehicle death rate per millions of miles 
traveled is greater in winter than at 
any other time of the year. In the 
northern ‘states, the death rate jumps 
from 24% to 53% higher than sum- 
mer death rates; in the southern 
states, the increase varies between 5% 
and 33%. 


We now face the season of the 
year when snow, ice, sleet, mud, rain 
and fog greatly reduce visibility and 
in turn increase safe braking dis- 
tances. Reduced visibility is an im- 
portant factor in the increase in auto 
accidents in winter. Winter means 
longer hours of darkness, greater driv- 
ing risks at dawn or dusk. Snow, sleet, 
fog, mist or rain prevents clear vision 
through the windshield and rear win- 
dow. 

The months ahead are skidding 
months; roads become dangerously 
slippery from snow or freezing rain, 
and the accident rate skids upward. 
But many such accidents can be 
avoided by care. Skidding is usually 
proof that the motorist is driving too 
fast for the road conditions. Every 
driver should keep constantly in mind 
that it takes from 3 to 12 times greater 
distance to come to a full stop on snow 
or ice than it does under dry condi- 
tions. A recent study by the National 
Safety Council revealed surprising 
facts about safe braking distances on 
glare ice. At a speed of 20 miles per 
hour, the distance required to come to 
a full stop may vary between 110 and 
250 feet, depending on the condition 
of the ice—wet, dry, thawed, etc. 


The Committee on Winter Driv- 


ing Hazards of the National Safety 
Council made an exhaustive study of 





International 
Winter scene, 1950. The months 
ahead are the skidding months. 


driving practices considered safe in 
other seasons are hazardous in winter. 

The Committee reports the use of 
tire chains is the most practical means 
of improving traction on ice and snow, 
that tire chains reduce passenger car 
braking distances on ice and snow 
about 40% to 50%. Tires with the 
heavy “snow treads” are becoming in- 
creasingly popular. 

Other safe winter driving prac- 
tices recommended are: Passing should 
be held to a minimum, and speed re- 
duced well in advance of intersections 
and curves. Windshields should be 
kept clean. Allow an extra margin of 
safety between your car and the car 
ahead of you. Hand signals for turn- 
ing and stopping should be given 
further in advance in winter. If your 
tires are worn smooth, replacing them 
would be a wise investment. 


Other suggestions for greater 
safety are: Expect the road to be a 
little more slippery at some places, 
and drive accordingly. Assume always 
that “the other fellow” may not be as 
careful as he should be and make up 
for the deficiency by greater care on 
your part. When the roads are covered 
with ice or snow, don’t use your car 
unless itis absolutely imperative. Leave 
it in the garage, safe and sound—and 
you'll keep yourself that way. If fol- 
lowing these precautions saves even a 
single life or prevents a serious injury, 
they will be well worth while. 


HOW TO BUY an OIL BURNER! 
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Between 
Ourselves 





Rebuttal on Television: Sen. 
Flanders attacks the television antennae 
on “humble homes” (Quotes, Jan. 11). 
I'd just like to say that our “humble 
home” has a TV set for several good rea- 
sons, none of which is to lend ourselves 
prestige. We got our set because we like 
good music and good drama, neither of 
which can be found more than twice a 
year at movie houses. Yet we have chil- 
dren who are our own responsibility and 
not a baby sitter’s. 

The days when television was a rich 
man’s plaything are gone. The novelty 
has worn off and the rich men are back 
at their ringside tables at Ciro’s. We may 
never afford that, but who cares? We 
have better entertainment on television. 
And I'll bet more of those “humble 
homes” are paid for than some of the 
TV-set mansions the Senator has seen. 


Heten M. Marvin, Sun Valley, Cal. 


Memo to Business: Thanks for 
your story on the Casablanca Pepsi-Cola 
plant ... (Business, Dec. 28). 

Incidentally, there is in North Africa 
a great field for American business. If I 
can be of any assistance in the way of 
supplying information or any other aid 
to any American concern as to the possi- 
bilities there, you have my permission to 
give any inquirers my name and address. 

ALLAN B. Surptess, Brooklyn, N.Y. 


Foreign Policy: This Formosan 
deal (World, Dec. 28) has put me into a 
reminiscent mood. Of course we of the 
post-War II world are strictly up to date, 
practical and broadminded. We are not 
like our pre-War I fathers. Undoubtedly, 
they would have mishandled the For- 
mosan situation. They would presumably 
have gone ahead in their isolationist way, 
just like they did with Cuba and the 
Philippines. They would. have had the 
U.S. Navy stick around while the For- 
mosans decided for themselves what they 
wanted. 

We really should be grateful for the 
accomplishments of our advanced think- 
ing. We have had a full five-year plan of 
“cold war” with excellent prospects that 
it can be continued. May the sun never 
set on progress, whether it be uphill and 
slow or down hill—fast. Down hill prob- 
ably would be best; we must be going 
somewhere so possibly the sooner the bet- 
ter. If we don’t like it there, why our 
sons can start over. 

H. K. Brevicx, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Academy’s Location: In “Verdict: 
Innocent” (Education, Dec. 14) you gave 
the location of the California Maritime 
Academy as San Mateo, Cal. It seems to 
me your reporter is somewhat confused 
in his geography as the Academy is lo- 
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BE A CHAMPION DRIVER 


FOLLOW THESE RULES TO STRETCH GAS MILEAGE 


Showoff acceleration proves nothing and is 
extremely wasteful of gas. Normally this type 
of driver has to slow down a moment later. 
Drive steadily—you will arrive at your 
destination safe and sound. 


Gas mileage goes down drastically as speeds 
"D e0 up. Table at left is based on actual tests of 
. —4~ six-cylinder medium-priced cars. Make a 
ee ee =a ~ habit of driving at conservative legal speeds 
because it pays. 


Have your spark plugs tested, cleaned, 
adjusted regularly, replaced every 10,000 
miles. One missing plug in a set of six wastes 
up to one-sixth of your gas—to say nothing 
of impairing starting, performance and 
dependability. You can rely on your 
Champion dealer for dependable service. 


A Champion driver cultivates driving habits that will increase the 
pleasure, the performance and the economy of his car throughout 
its useful life. As one of the most important investments you 
have, it deserves the best in service and equipment. When you 
need spark plugs, follow the experts—race drivers, master 
mechanics, airline and fleet maintenance men, who insist on 
dependable Champion Spark Plugs... 

~ ««e«BE A CHAMPION DRIVER—IT PAYS. 
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Guy Lombardo, famous for “‘the sweetest 
music this side of Heaven’’ and equally 
noted as a motorboat racing champion, says; 


“I always use dependable Champion Spark Plugs 
to get the sweetest music out of my engines.”. 


FOLLOW THE EXPERTS~ 


ge 
AMERICAS FAVORITE 







SPARK PLUGS 


CHAMPION SPARK PLUG COMPANY, TOLEDO 1, OHIO 


Listen to the CHAMPION ROLL CALL .. . Horry Wismer’s fast sportscast every Friday night, over the ABC network 
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Press breaks down = but $2.88 
keeps editions rolling 


Or ae. Sees 
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Press broke down at 5 p.M., at end of evening edition’s run. But this publisher 
got replacement parts in a hurry the same way he gets electros, mats, news photos 
—by Air Express. An 18-lb. carton traveled 500 miles, was delivered by 11 P.M. 
Shipping charge $2.88. Morning edition published as usual. 





Air Express is the best air shipping buy 
to keep any business rolling, since low 
rates include door-to-door service. An- 
swers your problems because Air Express 
is fastest and most convenient. 


All Scheduled Airline flights carry Air 
Express. So shipments keep moving. All 
business profits from its regular use. 
Improves customer service; manpower 
or equipment never stands idle. 


Only Air Express gives you all these advantages 


World's fastest shipping service. 


Special door-to-door service at no extra cost. 

One-carrier responsibility all the way. 

1150 cities served direct by air; air-rail to 22,000 off-airline offices. 

Experienced Air Express has handled over 25 million shipments. 
Because of these advantages, regular use of Air Express pays. It’s your best air 
shipping buy. For fastest shipping action, phone Air Express Division, Railway 
Express Agency. (Many low commodity rates in effect. Investigate.) 





HIKUPKES 


GETS THERE FIRST 


Rates include pick-up and delivery door 
to door in all principal towns and cities 


A service of 
Railway Express Agency and the 


az SCHEDULED AIRLINES of the U.S. 
















cated at Vallejo, Cal., where it has been 
since August 1943, after moving from 
San Francisco. 
R. C. Dwyer, Dean of Education, 
California Maritime Academy, 
Vallejo, Cal. 


A spokesman of the U.S. Maritime 
Commission inadvertently gave a PAtu- 
FINDER researcher the location of one of 
its wartime basic training schools instead 
of that of the California Maritime Acad- 
emy which had been requested.—Ed. 


A Woman’s Throat: Sen. Mar- 
garet Chase Smith, the U.S. Senate’s only 
lady legislator, has advocated the elec- 
tion of a woman to the Presidency or 


Acme 


Sen. Smith. Was her suggestion sound? 


Vice-Presidency. Now comes Nellie Tay- 
loe Ross, director of the U.S. Mint, who 
says: “I don’t know any woman whose 
background and experience and knowl- 
edge of national and international affairs 
prepare her to take over the office of 
President of the U.S.” (Quotes, Dec. 28). 
Bless her, she couldn’t be expected 
to know the background, experience and 
knowledge of every one of this nation’s 
women. But why did she say what she 
did? One wonders whether woman’s well- 
known jealousy of women hasn’t done 
more than man’s possessiveness to limit 
woman’s political progress. Whether Mrs. 
Ross’ remark was inspired by this or by 
political prejudice we'll probably never 
know. But these facts are clear: Women 
aren’t going to win much success in poli- 
tics until they quit cutting each other’s 
throats needlessly. 
LawreENce O. NicHots, Boise, Idaho. 


CSC Exams: In “Bureaucracy Les- 
son” (Education, Jan. 11) you stated that 
in a civil service examination held in In- 
diana (1) the Civil Service Commission 
failed to brief monitors; (2) had been 
warned 400 would come and only sup- 
plied desks for 275, and (3) distributed 


wrong questions. 
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We investigated and found the facts 
considerably different: 

1. The examination was conducted 
by experienced examiners. 

2. 184 competitors reported—not 
400—and there were ample accommoda- 
tions for them. 

3. An instruction sheet was issued 
and then recalled, a matter of five min- 
utes at the most. All competitors received 
the proper questions, and the papers of 
every competitor were found to be com- 
plete in every particular. 

Crvit Service ComMMISSION, 
Washington, D. C. 


The Civil Service Commission is cor- 
rect on item 2. As for item 1, the exam- 
iners were postal employes, hardly to be 
expected to be familiar with the technical 
subject matter of an examination for jun- 
ior management assistant, which helps to 
explain item 3, the issuance of a wrong 
instruction sheet to the competitors. It is 
worth noting that New York, as well as 
some other states, conduct state civil serv- 
ice tests with specially-trained civil serv- 
ice examiners.—Ed. 


Biggest Story: I have read all the 
guesses including your own (Nation, Dec. 
28) as to the best news story of the year, 
and find that everyone missed one real 
story which concerns every one of us, i.e., 
the fact that the United States cannot 
protect its citizens in any country on the 
globe. 

It started in President Roosevelt’s 
time when our citizens were stripped in 
public before crowds of grinning Chinese 
by the Japs in Shanghai. And since war’s 
end it has been going on in the countries 
behind the Iron Curtain. And what do we 
do? We write a note about it or else, like 
Pontius Pilate, we wash our hands of the 
affair and leave our citizens to whatever 
the Commies or their satellites wish to 
do with them. What a contrast between 
today and the days when we had real men 
in our Government. What a contrast be- 
tween the Perdicaris case in Teddy 
Roosevelt’s time or, going back farther 
still, that of one Martin Koszta and the 
way it was handled by Secretary of State 
Marcy and Navy Captain Ingraham. 

I only hope that before I die I will 
see a Government in power that has guts 
in its belly instead of dishwater. 

W. M. Kartzmark, .Tucson, Ariz. 


The Perdicaris Case (1904) and the 
Koszta Affair (1853) are celebrated dip- 
lomatic incidents. Martin Koszta was kid- 
napped by Austria, which claimed him as 
a@ citizen, though he had taken out first 
American papers. He was released after 
the intervention of Secretary of State 
Marcy and an American warship. Jon 
Perdicaris, captured by a Riffian bandit 
(Raisuli), was freed when Secretary of 
State Hay sent to the Sultan of Morocco 
his famous message: “Perdicaris alive or 


Raisuli dead.”—Ed. 


In writing to the editors, address 
Paturinper, Dept. E., 1323 M St., N. W., 
Washington 5, D. C. 
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Copyright 1950 by General Foods Corp. 
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Springy 





The fun of being greeted with a dog 
full of bounce and glowing health! 
The fun of watching the pep in those 
paws, the wag in that tail. This is the 


way—the wonderful way—your dog 
will repay you for giving him expert 
care, and nourishing EVERY INCH of 
him with Gaines! 


THIS MUCH NOURISHMENT in each pound of Gaines! 


To build strong bodies—as much 


For strong bones and teeth—the 
proteins as in 1% lbs. fresh beef &> 


minerals that would be provided 
by 1% Ibs. cheese 


For energy—as much carbohy- ae 
drates as in 2 quarts cooked =a For red-blooded vitality —as 


much iron as in % Ib. beef liver Sp 


ALL THE VITAMINS AND 
For sleek appearance and glossy fae Pla 

coatthe fats that would be “A> MINERALS dogs are known to need 
quantities 


k qines poG Foops __ 





provided by 1% ozs. butter 


“Nourish Every Inch of Your Dog”’ 


A Product of General Foods — 





Look What’s Happened to the 
Old-Fashioned Coal Shovel 


This is a battery of coal pulverizers. Each grinds a con- 
tinuous flow of coal to talcum powder fineness. And a blast 
of air whips it into the roaring fires of public utility boilers 
to make electricity for an entire city. 

Coal for uses such as this must possess specific qualities. 
It must deliver a specified heat output. Even its ash content 
must meet pre-determined standards unvaryingly. 

Te provide coal with the stable and specialized character- 
istics needed by industry, mine operators have built prepara- 
tion plants, many costing as much as a million dollars each. 
Here coal is washed of loose impurities, graded for size, 
tested for chemical content and then blended or treated to 
each industrial buyer’s specifications. 

Because coal has dependable qualities, it continues to be 
the chief source of the nation’s electricity. By far, most of the 
new electric generating stations across the country are coal- 
burning plants. Coal that is truly “prescription-prepared” pro- 
vides high productive efficiency at economical cost . . . not 
only for public utilities, but for other industrial users. 





Photo of Mitchell Station, West Penn Power Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Mechanization of America’s bituminous 
coal mines has all but banned the pick and 
shovel. Electric-powered drills, cutting 
machines, loaders and timbering equip- 
ment do most of the “heavy work.” Such 
mechanization, in fact, has made the work 
of the miner that of a highly skilled ma- 
chine operator or specialized workman 
who earns bigger hourly wages than those 
paid in any other major industry. 


BITUMINOUS a COAL 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 
A DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


en neem omens 


BITUMINOUS COAL...LIGHTS THE WAY...FUELS THE FIRES...POWERS THE PROGRESS OF AMERICA 
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Pathfinder 


The Cover. Three years ago, 
political historian James Burnham be- 
gan a highly controversial book, The 
Struggle for the World, with the 
simple sentence: “The Third World 
War began in April 1944.” This 
month, in a sequel entitled The Com- 
ing Defeat of Communism, Burnham 
tells how America can win that war— 
and how Russia is winning it now 
on many fronts. For a preview of the 
book’s hard-to-face and hard-to-forget 
facts turn to page 28. 
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Inside. Ohio State University, 
by paying for one of the nation’s top 
swimming coaches, annually has one 
of its top swimming teams as well. 
For developments in this increasingly 
popular college sport, see Buckeyes’ 
Big Splash, page 48. 

x *& * 


Next Issue. Since Lake Placid, 
N. Y., first played host to the Win- 
ter Olympics in 1932, skiing has 
boomed in the U. S. Ski-train crowds, 
dressed for outdoor comfort, throng 
city depots. This winter there are more 
American ski enthusiasts than ever be- 
fore. Appropriately, the world cham- 
pionship matches are being held here 
for the first time—at Lake Placid and 
Aspen, Col. For details of this popu- 
lar sport, read Skiing’s Big Year in 
the Feb. 22 issue. 
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There’s nothing better than Kreml 
to neatly groom thinning hair or 
sparse locks. Kreml doesn’t look 
the least bit greasy, sticky or gooey. 
No dirt-catching film shows 
through on the scalp. Kreml always 
keeps hair and scalp looking and 
feeling so clean. AND SO VERY IM- 
PORTANT—Kreml removes dandruff 
flakes (more noticeable with sparse 
hair); it lubricates a dry scalp, 
giving it a delightful tingle. Change 
to Kreml today. 
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IMPORTANT: Don’t fail to try the new 
Kreml Shampoo with its natural oil 
base. It will never dry your hair as 
sO Many cream and liquid shampoos 
which contain drying detergents do. 











Only LEE packages all passenger tires 


VERY LEE passenger car tire comes to 
you with all its superb-performance fea- 
tures, all its money-saving superiority intact. 


Only LEE gives you so much value in a tire—out- 
standing mileage, extra safety and economy. And 
because every LEE passenger car tire is PACKAGED, 
only LEE protects that value . . ..only LEE makes 


all. 
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wheel of your car, every LEE passenger car tire you 


buy is protected against static exposure . . . com- : 
pletely safeguarding LEE built-in excellence. 4 
So buy LEE passenger car tires. They have every- | 
thing you want . . . they're PACKAGED to protect _~ 


u want. And remember, they're pro- 
rvice by a double guaranty. It’s‘easy t 
senger car tires: they're available at < 
dealers—coast to coast—wh 
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TITLE REGISTERED U.S. PATENT OFFICE 


political ambitions to the White House. Johnson is not now, and has ° 
no intentions of being, a candidate for the Presidency. He insists 
that the only Government job he is interested in is the one he holds 
now and he intends to keep it as free from politics as possible. 


President Truman on Thursday, Jan. 26, because he feared his refusal 
to repudiate his friendship with convicted perjurer Alger Hiss might 
embarrass the President, are completely false. 


"Drucie" Snyder, daughter of Treasury Secretary John W. Snyder, and, 
furthermore, he has not submitted his resignation since then, for any 
reason. 


reporters that he had not, as a private citizen, altered his opinion 
of Hiss. Truman approved the Acheson stand. 

CURRENT ESTIMATES WHICH PLACE THE COST OF THE PROPOSED HYDROGEN BOMB at figures 
ranging between $2 billion and $4 billion are preposterous. The 
Defense Department is certain that the total cost, including new, . 
permanent plants, will not exceed $150 million-——$38 million less than 


the Navy's super-aircraft carrier, the USS United States, would have 
cost if its construction had not been halted. 
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the development of new aircraft which must be pushed if the bomb is to 
be test-—fired. 
THE JOINT CHIEFS OF STAFF FEAR that their claim that the Draft Act must be 


passed now because an emergency might arise while Congress is not in 
session has boomeranged. 





and try to convince Congress that it would take five months and 10 
days after an attack or an emergency to field an adequate force—if 
the present law is allowed to lapse in June. 
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seriously, they will charge that the Communists have in the U.S. a 
ready-to-go espionage and sabotage force composed of U.N. attaches, 
Chinese exchange students and visiting aliens whose activities and 
whereabouts are virtually unknown to the FBI, the Central Intelligence 
Agency, immigration authorities or any other internal security force. 
excise taxes and raising corporation income taxes will soon be as-— 
sailed from an entirely unexpected quarter-——the CIO and the AFL. 

THE BIG UNIONS WILL QUIETLY BUT FIRMLY LOBBY to smother the tax changes because 
they do not wish to see large industrial surpluses and incomes—their 


strongest arguing points for pension plans and wage increases——reduced 
by higher taxes. 


of the FBI's wire tapping activities. The President does not object 
to Gillette's plans. As a Senator from Missouri, Truman was one of 
the hottest opponents of the legalization of wire tapping. 
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For the Record 


After four weeks of the new session, 
the 8lst Congress was still marking 
time. One major bill—the oleomargarine 
tax repealer—had passed both Houses. 
Otherwise, lawmakers were tangled in 
parliamentary and political squabbles 
which made speed impossible. 

A mile down Pennsylvania Avenue, 
the President, acting as the Commander 
in Chief of the Armed Forces, made the 
most momentous decision he or any other 
commander has made since Hiroshima 
days: He ordered the Atomic Energy 
Commission to begin work on the so- 
called Hydrogen Superbomb. 

A major headache of the week was 
the foreign situation, complicated by Re- 
publican demands for the scalp of Secre- 
tary of State Dean Acheson. To bring 
back firsthand reports on some trouble 
spots, the Joint Chiefs of Staff took off 
for Tokyo and a quick trip around Far 
Eastern danger zones. 

While the President’s coal difficul- 
ties were being resolved, other labor 
wrangles upset industrial peace: Some 
89,000 United Auto Workers were out 
at Chrysler’s plant in Detroit and 100,- 
000 telephone workers were threatening 
to quit next Wednesday. 


The Hell Bomb 


“It is part of my responsibility ..., 
said the President of the United States, 
“to see to it that our country is able to 
defend itself against any possible ag- 
gressor.” 

After months of conferences, debates 
and studies, the plain little man from 
Missouri made up his mind on Tuesday. 
The U.S. will make the Hydrogen “Hell” 
Bomb. Short of ordering its use, the de- 
cision was the gravest Harry Truman had 
made since he directed the blasting of 
Hiroshima. To his countrymen and to un- 
named aggressors he had, in effect, said 
that the moral responsibility for making 
the most terrible weapon ever devised by 
science was not too high a price “for the 
peace and security of the U.S.” 

There was much uninformed dis- 
agreement on just how powerful the 
“Hell Bomb” could be, how much it 
would cost, how big an area such a bomb 
would destroy. There was complete ac- 
-cord on only one thing: It would be the 
most terrifying and destructive weapon 
of war mankind ever had produced. 

The project has gone as far as it can 
on paper. What remains now is to make 
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it. It could be made 10 times more pow- 
erful than the Hiroshima bomb, or 100, 
even 1,000. Actually, it can be made N 
times more powerful, with the maker sup- 
plying his own multiple for N. 
Exterminator. On the same basis, 
a hydrogen bomb could cause damage al- 
most without limit. The Nagasaki pluto- 
nium bomb affected an area of 10 square 
miles. The new weapon could destroy an 
area of 100 or 1,000 square miles. Loss 
of life can be figured on the same sliding 
scale. At Hiroshima, more than 78,000 
persons were killed. Death from the H- 
bomb would multiply that figure by 10 
or, more horribly, by 100. There is no 
known technical reason why such a bomb 
could not, fairly easily, destroy all of 
New York City. The bigger a hydrogen 
bomb is, the more efficiently it explodes. 
The idea of a hydrogen bomb (which 
would be strictly a war weapon, with no 
known peacetime use) is not new. The 


basic principles behind it were worked | 


out by scientists in Britain, Germany, 
Sweden and elsewhere in the early 1930’s. 
Probably the explosive ingredient would 
be either lithium hydride, a fairly cheap, 
light, stable solid, or heavy-hydrogen 
paraffin, which might be more efficient 
but probably more expensive. 

Even the notion of a U.S. H-bomb 


project is nothing new. In December 
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1946, John J. McCloy, former Assistant 
Secretary of War, told the annual con- 
vention of the Association of Life Under- 
writers: “, . . Given the same intensive 
effort which was employed during the 
war toward the production of that [atom- 
ic] bomb, we were within two years of 
producing a bomb of the hydrogen-heli- 
um type, approximately 1,000 times the 
power of the present bombs.” 

There is something of a problem in 
how to deliver the H-bomb. The three 
B-29’s which up to now have dropped 
atom bombs succeeded in getting out of 
the damage area before the blast. Still 
the crews felt the shock as the outer edge 
of the blast-wave touched them. Existing 
bombardment methods are obviously not 
applicable to the H-bomb. A pilotless jet 
bomber may be one answer. Or, conceiv- 
ably, it could be delivered delayed-action 
style, with a time fuse. 

Plutonium Cue. There is, nuclear 
engineers point out, a factor which limits 
the production rate of H-bombs, here or 
elsewhere. It is the production-rate of A- 
bombs. An A-bomb is an essential work- 
ing part of any H-bomb, since the heat it 
generates: (at least 15,000,000° C.) is the 
only way to trigger the vaster explosion 
of the hydrogen-fusion bomb. Until urani- 
um fission was a reality, hydrogen-fusion 
was merely something that kept the sun 
burning. 

On the desirability of building H- 
bombs, there have been three schools of 
thought. Group I, led mostly by peace and 
church organizations, favored shelving the 
whole idea. Group II, headed by retiring 
Atomic Energy Commission Chairman 
David E. Lilienthal, and probably backed 
by most scientists, urged one more at- 
tempt to negotiate with Soviet Russia on 
international atomic control before the 
new project gets under way. Group III, 
which includes most Congressional and 
military leaders, said make jt now, as 
quickly as possible, then open negotia- 
tions with Russia, thereby keeping the 
lead in the atomic sweepstakes. 

Opponents of the H-bomb argued on 
moral premises. They said a uranium 
bomb could do a thorough enough job of 
destroying a city; why make something 
even more destructive? Secondly, why 
make something that the U.S. doesn’t in- 
tend to use? Instead, spend the time, ef- 
fort and dollars developing the unlimited 
peacetime uses of atomic energy. 

Small Choice. But pro-bomb parti- 
sans argued that the U.S. could not afford 
to pass up the chance to make H-bombs 
promptly, especially now that Russia has 
an atomic bomb of her own. This group 
had three strong backers last week: a sol- 
dier, a statesman and a scientist. 

Omar N. Bradley, chairman of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, said: “We dare not 
refuse to rub the Aladdin lamp of scien- 
tific discovery because we are afraid of 
the genie that might spring forth.” 
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Death range. A-bomb over Washington Monument would destroy small circled Capital 


Statesman Bernard M. Baruch, for- 
mer U.S. representative on the U.N. Atomic 
Energy Commission, said: “If you knew 
of any instrumentality to defend your 
life, would you try to get it? The ques- 
tion answers itself.” 

Scientist Harold C. Urey, who discov- 
ered heavy hydrogen and helped develop 
the atomic bomb, said: “I am very un- 
happy to conclude that the hydrogen 
bomb should be developed and built. . . . 
I value my liberties more than my life.” 

It still remained to be seen what 
Soviet Russia would do. The President 
did not slam the door on hoped-for U.N. 
atomic control. But he made it clear that 
the U.S. would continue its atomic re- 
searches independently until Russia ac- 
cepts international control of atomic en- 
ergy. 

Moreover, it 


had to be assumed 
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that Russian scientists know the theory 
of the H-bomb. One of the world’s lead- 
ing authorities on the nuclear behavior 
of hydrogen and other light elements is 
a Russian, Dr. Peter Kapitza. Dr. Urey 
said glumly: “We may have already lost 
the armaments race.” 


Arms Without Aim 


Ex-professor Omar N. Bradley had 
an attentive class last week—the Senate 
Foreign Relations committee. 

The high-domed, high-voiced, five- 
star General, who is chairman of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff gave his lecture in 
private, but afterwards his pupils tattled 
to the press. Bradley had told them that 
the island of Formosa would be of “stra- 
tegic significance” to the United States 
if an enemy captured it—but had added 
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area, H-bomb the big one. (SEE: Bomb) 


that the United States should not try to 
prevent an enemy from capturing it. Thus 
awkwardly Bradley, accompanied by his 
top kick, Defense Secretary Louis A. 
Johnson, made grudging surrender to the 
Administration’s new Far Eastern policy. 

Faced with this collapse of one of 
their principal arguments, Congressional 
critics of the policy were forced to give 
ground. For the time being their rumpus 
over the decision to abandon Formosa 
and the Chinese Nationalist government 
calmed into at least a lull. Some seemed 
satisfied with the House’s action in killing 
aid to Korea. Secretary of State Dean 
Acheson appeased them further by prom- 
ising that Chiang Kai-shek would receive 
funds already appropriated for China but 
not yet expended. 

Enter Mao-ism? Also, the Russians 
gave Acheson a chance to say, “I told you 
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so” on at least one phase of his policy— 
his attempt to drive a wedge between 
Moscow and the Chinese Communist gov- 
ernment of Mao Tse-tung. Soviet Foreign 
Minister Andrei Vishinsky issued a sav- 
age reply to Acheson’s charge that Rus- 
sia is “detaching” the four northern Chi- 
nese provinces. Vishinsky called the 
charge “this lying and crudely slanderous 
declaration” and countercharged that 
Acheson was attempting to “hide behind 
a slanderous smoke screen and place on 
the USSR responsibility for the failure 
of his own policy. .. .” Apparently the 
wedge was working. 

Pact Aid. In Europe, where com- 
munism is still the chief target in the cold 
war, the U.S. was making progress with 
the Atlantic Pact. It signed agreements 
for transfer of American military equip- 
ment to Belgium, Denmark, France, Italy, 
Luxembourg, the Netherlands, Norway 
and the United Kingdom. First shipments 
would begin around Mar. 1. 

This might be none too soon. In Ber- 
lin the Russians were holding up truck 
traffic in what looked like a renewal of the 
blockade. In the Far East, their guerilla 
bands in French Indo-China would cost 
France $500 million this year, 35% of 
her military budget. Perhaps only Atlan- 
tic Pact assistance could prop France 
back into her place as one of the key- 
stones in the European security arch. 


Restricting Rover 


The Fox Point, Wis., Village Board 
had bad news for Fox Point dogs last 
week. Annoyed by too much canine con- 
viviality, the board passed a resolution 
that dogs must not be permitted to travel 
in groups of more than two, chase vehi- 
cles, bother people by barking, act vi- 
ciously, dig up lawns or injure any flower 
bed or tree. 
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Draft law. Bradley, Hershey, and Gen. Collins want it extended. (SEE: Stand-by) 


The Stand-by Draft 


Wednesday morning, in Nebraska 
City, Neb., a gas station proprietor, a re- 
tired farmer and an ex-railroader met in 
a little office on South H St. to do their 
bit for national defense. 

As members of Otoe County’s Draft 
Board, Joseph W. Gangel, William Grie- 
penstroh and Charles Leigh meet each 
week for a half hour or so to classify new 
registrants. They don’t get paid. And it 
is a dull job. 

Gone is the urgency of war years, 
when the board employed two full-time 
clerks and helped America induct 10 mil- 
lion men. Today, one girl working 10 
hours*a week is enough to sign up the 
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youths who by law must register at 18. 

For more than a year, the Armed 
Services have not asked for a single draf- 
tee. Otoe County’s and 3,656 other draft 
boards keep their records in a “state of 
readiness,” nothing more. 

Worth Keeping? Whether even 
this stand-by draft will continue for three 
years or die June 24 with the expiration 
of the present law, is a question Congress 
now debates. Before the House Armed 
Services committee last week, Defense 
Secretary Louis Johnson and Selective 
Service Director Lewis B. Hershey ar- 
gued that the very existence of the law 
on the books would: keep voluntary en- 
listments high, scare our enemies and 
reassure our friends, save precious time 
in the event of attack. 

Monday, several church groups and 
the AFL reminded the committee that 
they still oppose conscription in any 
form. But their case, this year, was 
blunted by the fact that few officials 
really expect a renewal of inductions. 
Preservation of the skeletonized ma- 
chinery itself is their main concern. 

“This is the cheapest insurance,” 
said Hershey, “that the United States can 
buy for the prevention of war.” The cost 
for one year he put at only $11 million, 
or less than “oth of 1% of the military 
budget. Even this might not prove rock- 
bottom minimum, or so Nebraska City’s 
Chairman Gangel opined last week. 

“Out here,” he said, “we feel costs 
could be cut. Postmasters could handle 
registrations. The state Selective Service 
offices could process paper work. In our 
case, this would save us $20 a month 
office rent and more than $10 a week in 
clerical help. And we are just one board.” 


Sunny Side Down 


For Pennsylvania’s Republican Sen. 
Edward Martin the year 2000 holds an 
unhappy prospect—eggs will be two for 
a dollar. Martin made his prediction on 
the basis of the last 50 years, noting that 
a dollar in 1900 bought 80 eggs and buys 
but 15 now. 

“If things keep going as they have 
been,” he told reporters glumly, “the 
same dollar should buy two or perhaps 
three eggs in the year 2000.” 


Red Blot on the Bench 


At 58, the life of Circuit Judge Nor- 
val K. Harris has twisted itself into a 
strange pattern of contradictions. 

He fulfilled a solid, American father- 
and-son tradition in 1948 when he was 
elected to the judgeship (14th Judicial 
District, Sullivan County, Ind.) once 
held by his father. Friends knew him as 
a strong, stern man with unshakable de- 
votion to “whatever he believes in.” 

Last week he opened three envelopes 
delivered by the foreman of his own 
court’s grand jury and found himself in- 
dicted on three counts of felony: embez- 
zlement of $150 by withholding a main- 
tenance check given the court in a divorce 
case, issuance of a fraudulent check to 
make up that amount, and forgery of a 
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‘ame to a birth certificate application. 

Back and forth between these con- 
tradictions of tradition and felony runs a 
scarlet binder. 

Judicial Mask. Ever since July 25, 
1949, when the New York Communist 
newspaper Daily Worker devoted its front 
page to his defense of the now-convicted 
Communist leaders, Judge Harris has 
been a favorite front man for party efforts 
to hoodwink the public. Repeatedly, in 
major stories, Communist newspapers 
have made much of Norval Harris’s posi- 
tion as an Indiana judge and his cham- 
pionship of the party and the Soviet to 
counteract daily proof that the party is 
just another arm of Russian aggression. 

Most recent of Harris’s moves was to 
join Paul Robeson, Negro baritone singer 
of Soviet hosannas, on the chairmanship 
of a national committee to defend the 
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Perjurer. If his appeal fails, convicted 
Alger Hiss must serve five years in jail. 


Communist leaders. Throughout, Harris 
has maintained two shields against criti- 
cism: “I’m a radical Democrat. . . [and] 
most of what you hear about Russia is a 
bunch of lies.” The latter criticism, how- 
ever, he applied only to reports unfavor- 
able to the Soviet dictatorship. 

Frame Theory. Harris immedi- 
ately pointed to this situation when the 
indictments were handed up. The charges, 
he said, are political—part of a growing 
movement to have him impeached for 
Communist front activities. Otherwise he 
.could explain the charges away simply: 
He had just been holding the divorce 
case money: he thought he had “made 
arrangements” to cover the bouncing 
check; he had forged the name simply 
to speed along an out-of-town friend’s 
birth certificate application. 

To many in the town of Sullivan, the 
“explanations” were memory-prodders. 
They could recall that in 1932 Norval 
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Harris had served a term at Chillicothe 
Federal Reformatory for cashing and 
pocketing the bonus checks of Sullivan’s 
American Legion post of which he was 
an officer. He served several manths of a 
year-and-a-day sentence before being re- 
leased on a pardon from President Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt. 


Hiss Aftermath 


Richard Hinckley Field, self-ap- 
pointed “banker” for Alger Hiss, dole- 
fully contemplated the puzzle of refinan- 
cing this week. 

Now that the former State Depart- 
ment official, his “extremely close friend” 
since 1927, stood convicted of perjury, 
Field was fast reaching the bottom of his 
funds-for-Alger kitty. 

While he could readily meet the costs 
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Treasurer. On Harvard's Richard Field 
falls the burden of Hiss’s court expenses. 


of Hiss’s recent New York trial with 
money donated by Hiss sympathizers, he 
was far short of the $7,500 to $12,500 
needed to so much as print the record for 
appeal. 

Hiss, flat-busted even before his first 
trial ended last July in an 8-to—4 dead- 
lock, had reluctantly permitted friends 
to foot his legal bills for the retrial. 
Field, a Harvard Law School professor, 
acted as treasurer of the fund. 

Contributions ranging from $1 to 
$1,000 poured in from hundreds. Field 
screened the donors to bar gifts from 
Communists and others whose support 
might embarrass Hiss. 

Last. week end, Hiss, the man who 
evoked loyalty from so many, and who 
sat at the elbow of Franklin Roosevelt at 
Yalta, rested quietly at a friend’s home. 
Out on $10,000 bail, he cannot leave the 
confines of 11 southern New York coun- 
ties without court permission. 


Bleak Outlook. Just how Hiss will 
support himself until his appeal comes 
up for action (probably next summer) 
even his brother Donald couldn’t say last 
week.-It was doubtful that the discredited 
Alger could now earn a living at law, 
even though he can legally practice in 
Massachusetts and New York pending 
final appelate action on his case. 

Hiss’s lawyer, Boston’s Claude B. 
Cross, filed appeal notice last Wednes- 
day. The defense would contend that 
Judge Henry W. Goddard instructed the 
jury unfairly, and that the prosecution 
failed to corroborate testimony of Whit- 
taker Chambers, onetime Red agent to 
whom Hiss allegedly delivered State De- 
partment secrets. 

If the three-man Circuit Court of 
Appeals fails to reverse Hiss’s conviction 
and void his five-year jail sentence, his 
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Farmer. From accusations, Chambers 
turns to sheep raising. (SEE: Aftermath) 


case could go to the Supreme Court. Jus- 
tices Stanley Reed and Felix Frankfurter 
would probably refuse to take part in de- 
liberating because they testified for Hiss 
in the first trial. 

While lawyers speculated whether 
Justice Tom Clark might also disqualify 
himself (he was Attorney General when 
the case began), other key figures in the 
trial went their separate ways. 

Thomas F. Murphy, Hiss’s prosecu- 
tor, jubilantly received Sen. Karl Mundt’s 
congratulations and brushed off a report 
that he might run for mayor of New 
York City or seek the New York gover- 
norship. 

Hede Massing, ineffective as a prose- 
cution witness but “hot news” as the ex- 
wife of “No. 1 U.S. Communist” Gerhart 
Eisler, leaped into new headlines and 
pay-dirt with a serialized account of her 
life as a Kremlin agent. 

Whittaker Chambers, who last year 
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Mine slowdown. It forces Chicago peddlers to wait long hours for trains to arrive with scarce coal. (SEE: The Coal Emergency) 


resigned his $30,000-a-year editorship 
with Time, toiled from 5 a.m. to 8:30 
p.m. on his 315-acre, Westminster, Md., 
farm. Interrupted last Friday while feed- 
ing his champion sheep, Madeline, the 
nation’s top producer of stolen secrets re- 
vealed an absorbing new production in- 
terest—milk from his Guernseys. 


We-All Love You-All 


Last Saturday’s Southern Regional 
Democratic Conference staged by aggres- 
sively loyal Fair Dealers in Raleigh, N. C., 
had some of the flavor of a wedding, a 
wake and an old-fashioned revival meet- 
ing. 

But present was neither bride, corpse 
nor sinner. 

The meeting was conceived, organized 
and tightly controlled by Jonathan 
_ Daniels, Raleigh newspaper editor and 
White House intimate whose tenure as 
North Carolina national committeeman is 
none too secure. His aim was to re-em- 
phasize the role of the South as “the seed 
ground of the Democratic party” and to 
demonstrate a fundamental unity of in- 
terest between the South and the Fair 
Deal. 

But the speaking talent imported for 
the flag-waving, with a unanimity that 
could not have been purely chance, 
avoided like a plague any mention of 
such things as the civil rights issue which 
made the conference necessary. 

And in the Sir Walter Hotel, across 
North Carolina’s traditional Bourbon- 
and-branch-water, the most talked about 
personality was an uninvited 70-year-old 
man 200 miles away in Spartansburg, 
S. C. There James F. Byrnes was busily 
pursuing his recent, Presidentially af- 
firmed right to “do as he damn pleases” 
by running for Governor of South Caro- 
lina. 

Vice President Alben W. Barkley 
added the final fillip to the day of good- 
fellowship-or-else with a sample of his 
loyal Democratic oratory at a $50-a-plate 
Jefferson-Jackson dinner which raised 
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more than $30,000 for party coffers. But 
even he bowed to the dictate of “no off- 
the-cuff speeches.” 

“We are not afraid of controversy. 
We are not even afraid of friction. We do 
not shun discussion or disagreement. We 
welcome it.” But he didn’t mention any 
of the causes of friction. 


Relax, Joe 


Note of faith in a gloomy world: 

Ogden, Utah, has given away its en- 
tire municipal stock of gas masks and 
air raid helmets. 
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The Coal Emergency 


From his office, Cleveland coal dealer 
J. Atlee Schafer can look out over rail- 
road tracks, a foundry and his own com- 
pany yards. Last week, as John L. Lewis’s 
series of coal mining slowdowns neared 
their 11th month, Schafer preferred to 
stay away from his window. 

“All I can see,” he moaned, “is 
nothing. Nothing but nothing. My yard 
never has any coal in it. On the rare 
occasions when we do get a shipment, we 
load it directly from the cars onto our 
trucks. My drivers used to make $72 a 
week. Now, they seldom hit $50. And 
every day I hear about a customer who 
is switching over to oil or gas.” 

Schafer, like thousands of coal re- 
tailers across the nation, was fed up last 
week with the fight between the mine 
operators and Lewis’s 480,000 miners. 
Three-day weeks and “no-day” weeks, by 
cutting the nation’s coal stocks to less than 
a half-of-normal 30 million tons, had be- 
gun to cut where it hurt. 

Pinch. In Ohio alone, more than 
2,000 dealers had no coal at all on hand. 
Kewanee, IIl., last week had less than five 
days’ supply for its two hospitals. Michi- 
gan State Prison had to close its industrial 
plants. The Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, 
missing its coal-haul business, laid off 
3,800 men. Nearly everywhere dealers 
rationed meager supplies and “black 
marketeers” sold low grade coal for as 
much as $5 extra a ton. 

Finally, on Tuesday, these and simi- 
lar hardships forced the President’s hand. 
Declaring that the “Government can no 
longer stand by,” Truman appealed to 
Lewis and the operators to resume nor- 
mal work conditions and place the dis- 
pute before a fact-finding panel. 

They had until Saturday to make up 
their minds. But it seemed likely that 
the operators would accept the panel, 
which, like that used in the steel strike, 
could not issue a binding decision. And 
if Lewis didn’t accept also, he could be 
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sure that Truman would then have no 
choice but to impose the “infamous” 
Taft-Hartley Act strike-breaking injunc- 
tions. 


Cobb’s Return 


In 1904, in his first trial in baseball, 
Ty Cobb, one of the game’s immortals, 
timidly wrote home that he had been 
dropped from the South Atlantic League. 
Back came a parental letter not to “re- 
turn home a failure.” 

Last fortnight, in Royston, Ga., the 
“Georgia Peach” came home again, dedi- 
cated a $300,000 hospital—a third of 
whose cost he donated himself—as a 
memorial to his parents, Prof. and Mrs. 


Herschel Cobb. 


Mirth in the Mud 


An Air Force gagster, of course, 
thought it should be a permanent gun- 
nery target. 

Somebody in Illinois wanted to set 
up wind machines and blow it off the 
mudbank. 

The residents of Norfolk, Va., 
thought it should be left as “a monument 
to the folly of trying to operate a Navy 
with one battleship while the world 
sneers.” 

The 45,000-ton USS Missouri, last 
remaining battleship on the active list, 
was stuck in the mud of Chesapeake Bay, 
half a mile off the regular ship channel. 

Cautiously her new skipper, Capt. 
W. D. Brown, refrained from comment 
other than the understatement of the 
week: The episode was “an unusual and 
unfortunate chain of circumstances.” 





Acme 
Battler. Cox loses rules change in civil 


rights fight. (SEE: Army) 
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As for the Navy, it tugged and 
hauled and pumped and dredged and 
even exploded dynamite. But not till na- 
ture provided an assist with a maximum 
full-moon tide Thursday could embar- 
rassed officials hope for real progress. 

While the Mo sat it out, the unkind- 
est cut of all came from Texas, where 
the USS Texas is preserved as a histori- 
cal relic. The ship, one Lone Star native 
wired Navy Secretary Matthews, was “in 
commission and ready to go to sea” in 
case the Missouri had taken root. 


Cox’s Army 


Eugene Cox, the Georgia gamecock 
of the national legislature, ran a hand 
nervously through his bushy, iron gray 
hair, and in his deceptively soft, high- 
pitched drawl said: 

“Sooner or later, the leadership will 
be convinced. . . .” 

The scrappy little Southern Demo- 
crat at 69 nurtures an abiding hatred for 
“bureaucracy,” “socialism” and “com- 
munism,” terms he spits out venomously 
and interchangeably. 

As spearhead and chief strategist of 
the working coalition of Southern Demo- 
crats and Republicans, Cox was soundly 
trounced last week when he tried to jam 
through the House a resolution restoring 
the Rules committee’s old powers of life 
or death over legislation. 

The bitter fight was the newest out- 
break of what Dr. Floyd Riddick, Con- 
gress’s own unofficial expert on its own 
procedure, describes as the “eternal 
struggle to broaden the leadership” in 
determining the legislative program of 
the controlling party. 

Power to Throttle. Through the 
years, the rise and fall of Rules com- 
mittee powers has symptomized the turn 
of battle in the “eternal struggle.” 

A generation ago, after the historic 
revolt against the “dictatorship” of 
Speaker Joe Cannon, the committee was 
given broader powers to act as traffic 
director in routing legislation to the 
House. But the committee gradually ag- 
grandized those powers and, throughout 
the Roosevelt New Deal and in the early 
Truman regime, the Cox-led Southern 
bloc joined with the Republican minor- 
ity to bury deep, in unmarked graves, any 
bills they didn’t personally like. 

Last year, eager Democrats returned 
to Washington still wearing a look of 
surprise over their fresh November vic- 
tory and determined to do something 
about the Rules committee bottleneck. 
Through a new rule, the House decreed, 
any standing committee chairman who 
could win recognition from the Speaker 
on two specified days a month could call 
up any bill submitted by his committee 
after it had been before the Rules group 
21 days. 

Blitz. Cox, a veteran of 25 years in 
Congress, and his associates bided their 
time. Last week, with the committee’s 
calendar piled high with expensive and 
controversial bills, Cox struck. Over 
Chairman Adolph Sabath’s tearful pro- 
test, he won a 9-to-2 committee vote to 
recommend abolition of the 21 day rule. 








Acme 
In the mud. The Mo’s misfortune makes 
the Navy blush. (SEE: Mirth) 


And but for the fact that the politically 
potent civil rights issue was inextricably 
interwoven with the question, Cox’s vic- 
tory might have carried over into the 
House. The troublesome FEPC bill, be- 
fore the committee, was the main im- 
mediate target of Cox and his supporters. 
But Republicans pledged to FEPC de- 
serted the coalition and wrecked the 
drive. With 64 Republicans voting on the 
Administration side, the change was 
beaten, 236 to 183. 

The implications of the fight were 
more dramatic than the score. It meant 
the Truman Fair Deal was spared, tem- 
porarily at least, in a critical election 
year, the additional handicap of serious 
obstruction by a small group of Republi- 
cans and anti-Fair Deal Democrats. 


Empire State’s FEPC 


Last week the Harold Johnstons were 
on their way south for their annual winter 
vacation. They had a comfortable bed- 
room on a crack streamlined train. They 
relaxed in the club car with drinks and 
magazines, ate in the diner just like any- 
body else. In their quiet way the John- 
stons, whose skins are colored, symbolized 
a social revolution. 

When the Pennsylvania Railroad 
recently worked out a nonsegregation 
agreement with its three Southern affil- 
iates, Seaboard, Southern and Atlantic 
Coast line, New York’s State Commission 
Against Discrimination chalked up a 
major victory for the state’s anti-discrim- 
ination law. And as the Johnstons and 
other colored New Yorkers traveled south 
on now unsegregated trains, the commis- 
sion was rolling up a record which sup- 
porters of a National Fair Employment 
Practices Commission were quick to cite. 
Since the New York law went into effect 
July 1, 1945, the commission has handled 
approximately 2,000 verified complaints 
filed by discrimination-victims. It has 
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lodged over 400 independent complaints 
as a result of its own investigations. Most 
have concerned cases where employers 
refused job applicants equal opportuni- 
ties because of race. So far the commis- 
sion has not had to use legal punishments 
to persuade employers to change their 
minds. Other states which have enforce- 
able statutes against discrimination— 
New Jersey, Massachusetts, Connecticut, 
Rhode Island, Oregon, Washington and 
New Mexico—have reported similar suc- 
cess in bringing employers into line. 
Feasible. To minority groups which 
forced adoption of the New York law 
and are now pounding Congress for na- 
tional FEPC legislation, the New York 
record seems to prove two points: Anti- 


Wide World 
Equal rights. Senators back the efforts 
of Katharine Hepburn ... 


discrimination laws will work, but they 
must be backed by punishments which 
can be used against balky employers. 

The issue was becoming one of the 
liveliest on Capitol Hill. There the House 
had beaten back a rules change sponsored 
by FEPC’s opponents—but then Speaker 
Sam Rayburn, with general approval, had 
cooperated with the opponents to shunt 
FEPC aside. In the Senate, where civil 
rights measures traditionally die by fili- 
buster, Southern Senators had already 
pledged themselves to talk as long as 
necessary to stop FEPC when it comes up 
next month. 

Byplay. The main FEPC news at 
the moment, in fact, seemed to revolve 
around two jealous New York Democratic 
politicians—Rep. Adam Clayton Powell 
Jr. and Rep. Franklin D. Roosevelt Jr. 
Powell, pastor of the oldest Negro Bap- 
tist church in New York (Harlem’s Abys- 
sinian Baptist), and author of the FEPC 
bill, complained bitterly when Roosevelt 
grabbed the ball and circulated a petition 
which would force immediate floor action. 
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“I have no desire for personal glory 
in this situation,” Powell told the House 
pointedly. “As a negro I can go no higher 
politically. I can never run for Governor 
of New York state.” 

Indignantly the late President’s son 
denied that gubernatorial ambition mo- 
tivated his action. He said his “only de- 
sire” was to get swift action on FEPC. 


Heart of Gold 


Mrs. Mary Schmidt, 35, knows a 
man who likes children when she sees 
one. 

Last week in Detroit, Mrs. Schmidt, 
widowed mother of two, announced plans 
to marry Bernard Niedzialkowski, 37- 
year-old cobbler, because “he has been 
wonderful to me and wanted to do every- 
thing for the children.” 

However, Mrs. Schmidt needed police 
permission to marry her Bernard. He 
served 11 years for shooting his first 
wife in 1935 and has just been convicted 
for shooting his second in August 1949, 


Female of the Species 
In Wilkes-Barre, Pa., the ladies 


won't have to read meters or maintain 
fires in hand-fired boiler furnaces. 

In Massillon, Ohio, nobody will ex- 
pect the womenfolk to set up tenpins or 
work as shoeshine girls. 

Shivering beauties in snow-swept Los 
Angeles won’t have to clear highways. 

In Fond du Lac, Wis., girls under 21 
won't have to bellhop or caddy on the 
golf course. 

And the women of New Mexico will 
be safe from creditors’ claims to the ex- 
tent of one sewing machine, one knitting 
machine and (if they’re music teachers), 
one piano or organ. 

Last week the U.S. Senate took care 
of all this by approving a Constitutional 
amendment providing equal rights for 
women. But just to make sure that pres- 
ent state laws won’t be jeopardized, the 
Senate also wrote in a sentence preserv- 
ing the unequal rights which women 
already have. 

Equaler. . . From Sen. Carl Hayden 
(D.) of Arizona—where widows may 
keep up to $10,000 of their husbands’ 
insurance free from claims by creditors 
—came the compromise that made every- 
body happy: Women could have the 
“equal rights” for which they have been 
clamoring for 27 years. But nothing 
would be done to impair “any rights, 
benefits or exemptions now or hereafter 
conferred by law upon persons of the 
female sex.” 

New York’s Sen. Herbert H. Lehman 
(D.) and the Senate’s only woman mem- 
ber, Margaret Chase Smith (R.-Me.), 
summed up the controversy which pro- 
duced the compromise. Said Lehman: “I 
know of no state in the Union where 
women suffer political disabilities at the 
present time. I am convinced [state] 
protections will be placed in jeopardy if 
the resolution is passed.” Said Feminist 
Smith: “There is no priority of either 
women or men. It is time to quit think- 





ing of women as second-class citizens.” 


..- And Equaler. Senate approval 
of the amendment didn’t necessarily mean 
the automatic founding of the Amazon 
State. Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt said that 
as far as she could see, “it’s all a waste 
of time.” And delegates to a Washing- 
ton meeting of the Women’s Patriotic 
Conference on National Defense came 
close to hair-pulling after one said the 
amendment “would mean free love, 15¢ 
divorces, communal kitchens, and the 
right or obligation to produce children 
at the will of the state.” 

In any event, there was a long legis- 
lative road ahead. The House, which 
shows no hurry to get at the bill, must 
also approve. And, finally, under this 





Edward Ozern 
. . » Helen Hayes and others for a Con- 
Stitutional amendment. (SEE: Female) 


method of Constitutional amendment, 
three-fourths of the states must ratify 
within seven years. 

Only then, if ever, will the equal 
rights amendment—with its provision 
protecting women’s unequal rights—be- 
come the law of the land. 


$30-a-Week Floor 


The 12-year-old minimum wage law 
caught up last week with the deflated 
dollar. 

Amendments effective last Wednes- 
day raised the minimum from 40¢ to 75¢ 
an hour. The legal floor applies to wages 
paid workers producing goods or services 
which cross state lines. 

Today’s 75¢, said Administrator Wil- 
liam R. McComb, will buy about the 
same amount as 1938’s 40¢. 

Most of the 22.6 million workers 
covered by the law already earn more 
than 75¢. Only about 1.5 million—about 
half of them Southern factory workers— 
got cash benefits, of 5¢ to 15¢ an hour. 
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And to get the higher floor at all, the Ad- 
ministration had to accept exemptions 
for nearly a million workers previously 
covered. 


Chiselers on Relief 


Raising his zreen eyeshade, Judge 
George G. Parry peered down at Mrs. 
Lillian Gilyard, the defendant standing 
before him in Common Pleas Court, 
Philadelphia. A slight, 38-year-old Negro, 
she carried a_ ten-month-old _ baby, 
wrapped tightly in a pink blanket. 


Mrs. Gilyard, the plaintiff contended, 


had broken the law by failing to tell 
relief authorities about $587.70 she had 
earned as a waitress and domestic while 
receiving nearly $3,000 in relief checks. 
“She has not,” he said, “paid any of the 
money back.” 

“That’s too bad,” snapped Judge 
Parry. “Four months in the county 
prison.” 

Last week, nearly a month after 
mother and baby went to jail (where 
they stayed only one night because a 
sympathetic Democratic politician raised 
the cash to bail them out), the Quaker 
City still rocked from the explosive case. 

The National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People and the 
Progressive party demanded impeach- 
ment of the crusty, Harvard-trained 
Parry, whose stern, aristocratic demeanor 
recalls that of the classic British jurists 
whose etched portraits hang on his ante- 
room walls. 

To most Philadelphians, however, 
the real villain was not Parry but the 
problem he had tangled with: relief 
chiseling. 

The morning /nquirer, pacing the 
more sceptical Bulletin in accusations, 
estimated that one-fifth of last year’s $36 
million relief expenditure in Philadelphia 
went to chiselers—ineligibles who sought 
or at least passively accepted relief 
handouts. 

Widespread. The same problem 
faces nearly every American city. To meet 
it, New York might soon cut the size 
of relief checks. Chicago and Rochester, 
N.Y., recently hired private investigators 
to ferret out abuses. Pennsylvania has 
probed its own programs no less than 
30 times. 

In Philadelphia, last week, a three- 
man committee from Pennsylvania’s legis- 
lature pressed a door-to-door check for 
television sets, autos and other luxuries 
reportedly owned by some of the 102,000 
recipients of state-Federal aid for the 
aged, the blind and other needy. 

One relief recipient, now in jail, 
had $5,500 cached in a safe deposit box. 
A New York taxi dancer was reported 
to have bought an auto with relief checks 
sent to her at a South Philadelphia 
address. Another “careerist” supplements 
her relief checks with a steady income 
from nine other recipients, who board 
with her. A high relief official was amazed 
to find his own maid drawing regular 
relief checks. 

Last year, Philadelphia forced such 
chiselers to return nearly $100,000. But 
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Sailer. Help, not spying, for the 2%... 


Philadelphia Inquirer 


... like Lillian Gilyard, who cheat on... 


Philadelphia Inquirer 
... relief aid, and face consequences 


before Judge Parry. (SEE: Relief) 


these recoveries are the exception. News- 
paper investigators found nearly 3,000 
cases of known chiselers still receiving 
relief. They will get it so long as they 
show need. 

Deterrent. Since relief checks stop 
or shrink when recipients go to work, 
job-seeking is cautious, or even reluctant. 
Often, when they do seek additional 
earnings they turn to prostitution, policy- 
slip peddling or bootlegging, so investi- 
gators can’t trace their income and stop 
relief checks. One form of relief, de- 
pendent child aid, even lowers the finan- 
cial bars to illegitimacy. A case in point 
is the Philadelphia mother who bore 10 
children out of wedlock, an assembly line 
arrangement which cost taxpayers $180 a 
month. 

William P. Sailer, the harassed, 
conscientious civil engineer who directs 
public assistance in Philadelphia, admits 
the system has inherent bugs. “To work 
them out,” he claims, “the blind and aged 
should get adequate Federal pensions 
instead of our handouts.” 

“That would cut the case load in 
half,” he estimates. “It would fill the 
gap until Social Security begins paying 
enough to retire on.” 

Sailer contends that only 2%, not 
20%, of relief recipients chisel. “I could 
cut even that to an irreducible minimum,” 
he adds, “if I could fill 40 vacant visitors’ 
jebs and reduce the rapid turnover in my 


State investigators have another ap- 
proach. As far back as 1939, they began 
urging that visitors focus on savings to 
taxpayers, rather than on relief-recipi- 
ents’ morale and_ sensibilities. Some 
visitors allegedly discourage unwed 
mothers from seeking jobs. Some ask too 
many “social” questions. And others, fear- . 
ful of flophouse bums, make only cursory 
checkups in Philadelphia’s tenderloin. 

One young girl, for instance, ran into 
two hussies who snatched her casebook 
and screamed: “You can get Mom on re- 
lief, and if you don’t we'll take care of 

+] 
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you. 


Down to Earth. To counter such 
treatment, Sailer would hire more husky 
male visitors if he “can get them at the 
$177-a-month starting salary.” But he re- 
fuses to substitute “gumshoe” detective 
methods for rehabilitation by real welfare 
work. 

“In the long run,” Sailer insists, 
“rehabilitation saves money.” 

Other Philadelphians thought the 
answer might lie across the Delaware 
river in industrial Camden, N. J. There, 
last week, William W. Logan, Director 
of Municipal Welfare, pointed with pride 
to what he considers a nearly-foolproof 
system. 

Under it, people on relief get no 
checks or cash, but rather credits in 
food, fuel, rent and other necessities. 
Visitors, who inspect cases every 15 days, 
actually examine cupboards and coal 
bins to determine what supplies clients 
really need. And, lest visitors “get soft” 
on any relief family, Camden provides 
an automatic safeguard: It simply ro- 
tates visitors at frequent intervals. 
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... Ye Shall Receive 


Picture of an optimist: The West 
Coast woman who last week asked the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue to loan her 
$3,000 so she could start a business and 
make enough profits to pay off her de- 
linquency. 


Two Other Guys 


Last week, as Ohio’s Sen. Robert A. 
Taft finished testifying before a labor 
committee as to the need of invoking a 
Taft-Hartley injunction against John L. 
Lewis, a listener quipped, “I'll bet that 
if he’d allow the Democrats to call the 
law the Truman-Humphrey law, we'd see 
action fast enough—and they wouldn’t 
even have to change the initials.” 


Treasury’s Idea Men 


Without so much as a helping hand 
from the Hoover Commission, 800 Treas- 
ury Department workers last year saved 
Uncle Sam $288,000. 

The savings weren’t the headline- 
making kind. Treasury’s Clifford E. Cole, 
for instance, nipped $30,000 off Federal 
spending by discovering he could print 
blocks of cigarette tax stamps on smaller 
sheets of paper. William H. Kelly put 
new life into a worn-out microfilming 
machine by wrapping its drive roller with 
ordinary elastic bands. 





CAB 
Lee. He is never up in the air for an ap- 
propriate comment. (SEE: What Goes) 
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For such ideas, Treasury workers re- 
ceived $17,500 in bonuses under the De- 
partment’s employe suggestion program. 
Some got as much as $475, others as little 
as $10. 

For inventing a device to sand-blast, 
clean and paint anchor chains (saving 
the Coast Guard $9,588 a year), Walter 
Y. Haegerich got $260. 

Zoo Passports. A customs clerk in 
New Orleans suggested it was silly for 
the law to require the Interior Secretary’s 
permission each time a wild animal is 
brought into the U.S. Interior, Agricul- 
ture and Treasury Department officials 
agreed. Upon their suggestion, Congress 
changed the law. The clerk got $50. 

To enter an idea, an employe need 
only write it on a slip of paper and drop 
it in the idea box at his office. 

There are no limits to the number of 
times a worker can win. Fred Kindt, a 
storekeeper in Philadelphia’s Alcohol 
Tax Unit, rang the bell 11 times for 
bonuses ranging up to $275. 


What Goes Up... 


While winging down from New York 
in a twin-engined Beechcraft, Josh Lee 
got word of his reappointment for a third 
term as a member of the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board. 

Almost simultaneously, he learned 
that fog had closed in over Washington, 
extending even to alternate fields at Rich- 
mond and Pittsburgh. Rather than fly 
back to New York, his pilot decided to 
try a blind landing at the capital’s An- 
drews Air Base. 

When, 80 minutes late, the plane 
finally glided in through the fog, the re- 
ception committee which had come out 
to congratulate the reappointed Lee 
breathed a collective sigh of relief. 

“Weren't you in doubt as to whether 
you would get down?” asked a perspiring 
friend. ; 

“No,” grinned Lee, who once wrote 
a book on how to use the right anecdote 
or saying (albeit old) at the right time. 
“In aviation, we may make errors, but we 
are never in doubt.” 


Hit 

The Government Printing Office 
thought it might have another Gone With 
the Wind on its hands, all because 
Budget Director Frank Pace Jr. consid- 
ered his 1,198-page Federal budget too 
much for Mr. Average American to di- 
gest. 

The Federal Budget in Brief, only 44 
pages long, costs but 20¢. It tells in con- 
cise, non-technical English what happens 
to the taxpayer dollar. 

Many were interested. Within 48 
hours after GPO ground out the first 
edition of 12,000 copies, it had sold 
nearly 800 of them. 


Dampened 


The Congressman had enjoyed Na- 
ples. As he prepared to leave, he called 
aside the U.S. diplomat who had been 





International 
Madame van Kleffens. A prejudice 
against Marconi’s invention. (SEE: Béte) 


his host. “If you could have me do one 
thing in Congress to help the Foreign 
Service,” he volunteered, “what would it 
be?” 

Without hesitation, the diplomat re- 
plied: “Increase the so-called representa- 
tion allowance for official entertainment. 
We're getting flocks of V.I.P.’s as visitors, 
and often we have to entertain them out 
of our own pockets. 

“The trouble is,” he continued, “that 
a little clique in Congress won’t authorize 
more representation money because some 
of it goes for liquor.” 

“I know,” sympathized his guest, 
Rep. Edward H. Rees (R.-Kan.). “I’m 
head of the clique.” 


Béte Noire Dance 


For the big dance of the season for 
officialdom’s Waltz Club (every member 
must like to waltz), the 200 participants 
had been told to wear hats representing 
their pet hates. 

The Netherlands Ambassador’s wife, 
Madame van Kleffens, came with a radio 
cabinet cocked rakishly over one eye. 

State Department official Paul H. 
Nitze dripped under a garland of limp 
salads. 

Two hard-pressed Government ex- 
ecutives simply bandaged their heads in 
red tape. 

But the most appropriate béte noire 
bonnet of all was a mass of gray tulle 
around the head of Deputy Civil Aero- 
nautics Administrator F. B. Lee. Lee 
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pointed to the two tiny silver objects 
barely visible inside the filmy material. 

“Airplanes,” he explained, “lost in 
a fog.” 


Unwanted Lager 


Out of deference to the views of pro- 
hibitionist Congressmen, the ladies of the 
Congressional Club have always banned 
liquor on the premises. 

For this reason, when a St. Louis 
practical joker donated six cases of beer 
for the club’s annual “All States” bazaar, 
it threw members into a tizzy. They didn’t 
know whether to sell the bottles (un- 
opened, of course), or quietly divide 
them up among the pro-beer members. 

Finally, the ladies refused to accept 
the shipment. 

Proudly, a Congressional wife told 
unnerved reporters: “We never even let 
it inside the front door.” 


Nothing for Nothing 


To dramatize the mailing of the first 
G.I. insurance rebates, Veterans Admin- 
istrator Carl R. Gray Jr. had been asked 
to pose with a sack of mail, crammed 
with checks, on his shoulder. 

Again and again, the photographers 
asked for “one more.” Again and again, 
Gray lifted the heavy bag. 

Finally, after the fifth such effort, 
Gray’s appreciation of the postman’s bur- 
den and of the value of his own services 
as a model began to disturb him. He 
threw down the bag. There was some- 
thing he wanted to know. 

“Who the blazes,” he asked the lens- 
men, “is going to pay for my lunch?” 





Wide World 


Gray. Above and beyond the call of 
duty, without pay. (SEE: Nothing) 
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Roger W. Babson, the famous 
and able economist, has sounded a 
challenge that rings with American 
spirit. He is looking for a way to 
circumvent the law of gravity. To find 
it he has offered substantial annual 
prizes for any clues that may point 
the way to a basic discovery. 

Dr. Babson has been thinking 
about the tremendous amount of en- 
ergy that must be exerted just to lift 
things off the ground. A large share of 
the world’s work is nothing else. Even 
walking involves lifting. He has per- 
ceived that a discovery that would in- 
tervene between man and this relent- 
less force, about which ignorance sur- 
passes knowledge, could enormously 
increase the world’s productivity. The 
energy we now spend in terms of 
muscle and engine fuel to lift things 
would be released for getting other 
work done. 

I have no idea what answer can 
be found, nor has Dr. Babson. The 
prizes he granted last year did not 
produce much progress. 

Feats of Freedom. But free 
men have accomplished seeming im- 
possibilities before this. They learned 
to make pictures move. They learned 
to fly. They send words and music 
everywhere through the air. Now they 
send pictures through the air as well. 

I am willing to believe they can 
short cut the law of gravity. Perhaps 
they will in time double or treble 
the span of life. Eventually they may 
even learn to live peacefully and 
abundantly on earth. Only those who, 
like Dr. Babson, have the vision and 
courage to try will achieve these great 
things. We must stay free to try. 








Work creates the material well- 
being of society. Most individuals 
enjoy wealth about in proportion to 
what other people—society in general 
—are willing to pay for their work. 
The total wealth of the nation comes 
from the total of work done. 

Currently there is quite a lot of 
talk about pensions. Much of this dis- 
cussion assumes that almost everyone 
is going to retire at 65 or thereabouts, 
and cease to work. This assumption 
needs to be challenged and explored. 

The total productivity of the na- 
tion would be considerably reduced if 
everyone were, on his 65th birthday, 
to stop doing productive and useful 
work. Roger Babson, for instance, will 
be 75 this year. 

Earning, spending and saving join 
in the process of making a satisfactory 
national economy. The more people 
there are earning money, spending 
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Work for Seniors 


By Wheeler McMillen 
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and saving it, the better off everyone 
will be. Earning means that the worker 
is supplying goods or services which 
society values enough to pay for. 
Spending means a demand for goods 
and services and so creates employ- 
ment. Saving provides means for get- 
ting the tools with which work is done. 

Equal Value. Whether a man is 
25 or 75 makes no difference if his 
work will earn money. His spending 
and saving bring the same useful re- 
sults. 

One may grant that men must re- 
tire from some kinds of work when. 
physical disability or mental aging im- 
pairs their effectiveness. But if the 
greatest possible prosperity is to be 
attained, everyone who wants to work 
and can should be enabled to do so. 

A well-organized study ought to 
be promoted to find out how to expand 
the work opportunities for “senior 
citizens.” When a man becomes too 
weak or crotchety to continue the job 
he has long held, he ought to be 
retired. But he ought not to be sen- 
tenced to an undesired idleness. His 
community should help him find 
new work that he can do. Countless 
part-time activities and light services 
can be useful and productive. People 
can be found who will pay something 
to have them done. The community 
and nation, as well as the old worker 
and his employer, will be better off. 

The idea that old men at work de- 
prive young men of jobs is largely 
nonsense. The greater the total num- 
ber of people earning money to spend 
or save the more jobs there will be. 
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The World 





For the Record 


ee The Russians jammed traffic 
from the west into Berlin. The Allies 
called it a “creeping blockade,” sug- 
gested they might have to warm up the 
airlift. 

e e Unemployment rose in Western 
Germany. Experts predicted 2 million 
might be out of work by the middle of 
February. 

@ ¢ Communist China’s Mao Tse- 
tung still was in Moscow. Premier Chou 
En-lai joined him in an effort to end 
what appeared to be a deadlock in talks 
with the Russians. From Paris, The New 
York Times reported that Moscow was 
demanding seven key North China ports, 
a labor force of 500,000 men and more 
food. 

e @ On Monday a mission from Sin- 
kiang, one of the four North China areas 
which Secretary of State Acheson says 
Russia is annexing, joined the Moscow 
talks. 

ee The U.S. said it would recognize 
the French-sponsored government of for- 
mer Emperor Bao Dai in Indo-China, 
which is coveted by Mao. Russia count- 
ered by recognizing the Indo-China Com- 
munist regime of Ho Chi Minh. 

e @ The United Nations Trusteeship 
Council approved an agreement under 
which Italy will administer its former 
colony of Somaliland until 1960, when it 
is scheduled to get its independence. 
Ethiopia didn’t like Italy’s choice of Gen. 
Guglielmo Nasi as Governor of Somali- 
land and protested to the U.N. 

ee Vasil Kolarov, 72, the late 
Georgi Dimitrov’s successor as Premier 
of Bulgaria, died suddenly a week after 
a shakeup in the Bulgarian politburo. 

e@ @ George V. Allen, new U.S. Am- 
bassador to Tito’s Yugoslavia, got a warm 
welcome when he presented his creden- 
tials at Belgrade. 


Panting for Action 


Jennie Lee, Socialist Member of Par- 
liament from Cannock, Staffordshire, is 
the wife of Aneurin Bevan, sharp-tongued 
Health Minister in the British Cabinet. 
Last week she announced that she was a 
candidate for reelection and prepared for 
the rigors of February campaigning. Said 
she: “Knowing how bitterly cold it can 
be on Cannock Chase, I have made my per- 
sonal preparations in the form of two 


new pairs of magnificent woolen bloom- 
” 
ers. 


Britain: All for Votes... 


In a long and brilliant career in poli- 
tics, Winston Churchill has known few 
defeats. The one that stands out above all 
others is his setback in the British election 
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“Uncle Fred.” He swept the dust off the 
busts of Chamberlain. (SEE: Britain) 


of 1945, which the Socialists won by a 
landslide. He was bitter about that. Said 
he: “I wielded [ power as Prime Minister] 
in ever-growing measure for five years 
and three months of World War, at the 
end of which time, all our enemies having 
surrendered unconditionally, or being 
about to do so, I was immediately dis- 
missed by the British electorate from all 
further conduct of their affairs.” 

Outside the Conservative party, other 
Britons in high station shared Churchill’s 
bitterness. One was Lord Woolton, one- 
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Two Tory votes. Pretty Conservatives 
display campaign posters. (SEE: Britain) 


time Socialist, Liberal and political inde- 
pendent, who held portfolios (food and 
reconstruction) in the wartime cabinets 
of Chamberlain and Churchill. “I am 
ashamed of the way this country has 
treated you and would be honored to serve 
as your whip,” he wired Churchill. . 

Know-How. Churchill was glad to 
accept the services of an ally of the calibre 
of Lord Woolton, whom Britons call 
“Uncle Fred.” Son of a Lancashire 
saddler, Lord Woolton (born Fred Mar- 
quis) is one of Britain’s few millionaires, 
and he earned his fortune the hard way. 
Early in life he got to know about the 
common man, while running a social cen- 
ter in the slums around the Liverpool 
docks. After World War I, he reorganized 
the leather industry..Then he served as 
personnel director and, finally, as chair- 
man and managing director of Lewis’s, 
Ltd., a big department store with outlets 
in London, Manchester and Liverpool. 

After he formed his political alliance 
with Churchill, “Uncle Fred,” a pink- 
faced six-footer, reorganized the Con- 
servative party along lines that had 
brought him success in the business world. 
While Churchill badgered the Socialists 
in the House of Commons and in print, 
Lord Woolton built up the biggest vote- 
getting machine the party has ever had. 

During the war, the Tory “back-room 
boys”—political advisers inside and out- 
side the government—forgot about poli- 
tics in favor of winning the war. Tory 
organization fell to pieces through sheer 
lack of time and energy for party work. 
One party branch office after another was 
closed up. Plaster busts of Neville (“peace 
in our time”) Chamberlain gathered dust 
on unswept mantels. Contrarily, Labor 
party organizations grew in strength and 
wealth. In the election of 1945, Britain’s 
first in 10 years, the Conservatives couldn’t 
close the gap and the Socialists won. 

For the Feb. 23 election to fill 625 
seats in the House of Commons, “Uncle 
Fred,” now Chairman of the Tory party, 
has put together a smoothly running 
machine. Its cogs include the smallest 
constituencies and its operations cover 
every phase of national life. A militant 
women’s organization carries the party’s 
arguments into the shopping queues— 
where the election may be won or lost. 
A hard-hitting young Conservative or- 
ganization—no P. G. Wodehouse char- 
acters allowed—orates on street corners, 
hands out party literature, puts up can- 
didates for office. And the trade union 
setup is expected to deliver at least 3 
million Tory votes. 

The Platforms. Last week the Con- 
servatives released a statement of policy, 
a 22-page booklet entitled This is the 
Road. It promised that if the Tories won 
they would reduce taxes, cut down con- 
trols, stem nationalization, turn back 
toward free enterprise—retaining the 
best features of the welfare state but do- 
ing the job cheaper and better. 

A week earlier the Laborites had 
published their own manifesto, a 6000- 
word statement, entitled Let Us Win 
Through Together. It hailed the Labor 


government’s record, charted the course 
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for the future, stressed full employment. 
But one Surrey shopkeeper commented 
on the program: “Never before has so 
little of anything cost so much.” 

The Conservatives expect this to be 
the hardest battle of their career and 
they expect to win. The Laborites will 
shoot the works, for they realize that a 
slight shift'in votes—about 7% or 1 in 
14 voters—could mean a Tory victory. 
The government is playing up to the 
shoppers on the theory that one way to 
vote is through the stomach. The bacon 
ration was upped a half-ounce a week. 
Tories say the’ government is holding 
36,000 tons of meat to throw on the mar- 
ket before election day. 

To fight this maneuver, the Tories 
have made German sausage a campaign 
issue in strictly-rationed Britain. Van- 
quished Germany promises to end ration- 
ing of all food, except sugar, in March. 

Lerd Woolton counts on the Labor 
government’s failure to solve the housing 
problem to produce a big bloc of votes 
for his party. Last week Benjamin 
Welles of the London bureau of The 
New York Times accompanied a political 
forecaster on his rounds outside the 
Midlands city of Leicester. One call was 
at a forge operated by a man who claims 
to make “the finest ironwork around the 
neighborhood.” 

People Speak. “Don’t worry about 
me not voting,” he said, “Ill be there 
when the polling station opens. I voted 
Labor last time. I won’t again. They 
promised us all houses. I’ve still got my 
son-in-law who fought in the war, his 
wife and baby living in my house after 
five years.” 

This man had a double gripe. “I’ve 
had export offers from America,” he 
said, “But I can’t get the necessary per- 
mits. Red tape, restrictions—there is no 
end to them. We’ve got to get back to 
private enterprise or we are through.” 

Down the road, the forecaster called 
on Mrs. Alice Maud Cullin who runs a 
small store. Said she: “I shall vote as I 
always have—Conservative. Most of the 
small trades people hereabouts will. 
Labor has done a lot for the country but 
there are too many controls. We can’t get 
supplies to sell in the stores. Customers 
go off dissatisfied.” 

But if Lord Woolton were a man to 
rely heavily on polls he would have good 
reason for being uneasy last week. At 
the end of November the poll of the Brit- 
ish Institute of Public Opinion gave the 
Conservatives a 10% edge over the 
Laborites. Last week in the same poll 
the Tory lead had slumped to a scant 2%. 


The Odds on the Voting 


With betting brisk, the odds grew 
more in favor of a Socialist victory in the 
British election in London last week. 

Douglas (Duggie always pays) Stu- 
art. one of London’s leading bookies, an- 
nounced that any Labor supporter who 
wanted to bet on his party would have to 
bet £7 to win £4, if the Socialists won. 
Two weeks ago the Labor supporter had 
only to bet £6 to win £4. To win £5 if the 
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European 
Westerling. “All 1 want to see is good 
government.” (SEE: Heavenly Gangster ) 


Tories won, a Conservative backer must 
put up £4. ; 


Republic of India 


In the marble Durbar hall of Govern- 
ment House in New Delhi last week, Brit- 
ain’s last Governor General, Chakravarti 
Rajagopalachari, the only Indian ever to 
serve in that post, stepped aside and 
announced the birth of the Republic of 
India. On Aug. 15, 1947, India gained 
independence but remained in the British 
Commonwealth as a Dominion. As a re- 
public it will stay in the Commonwealth 
but will no longer grant allegiance to the 
Crown which has ruled India since 1774. 

Veteran. First President of Bharat 
(ancient name of India) is Dr. Rajendra 
Prasad, 65, a slightly-built, asthmatic 
man who is known to the people as 
“Rajen Babu.” A onetime professor of 
English, he gave up a large law practice 
30 years ago to join Mahatma Gandhi’s 
civil disobedience movement. In the years 
that followed he came so close to Gandhi 
that Pandit Nehru, India’s premier, said: 
“Few, if any, can be said to have imbibed 
more thoroughly the real message of 
Gandhi than Rajendra Prasad.” 

Thrice President of the National 
Congress party (India’s biggest), he pre- 
sided over the National Assembly which 
drafted the new constitution. Last week, 
after taking the oath of office, he moved 
into Government House, a red sandstone 
mansion, with his family: wife, sister, 
17 grandchildren. 

Frugal. Even with his frail health, 
he keeps a rigid daily routine. He gen- 
erally arises at 4 a.m., performs Yogi 
exercises, has an oil massage at 6, fol- 
lowed by a bath and a half-hour devoted 
to prayer and meditation. The President 
eats only two meals a day of vegetables, 


“dal” (a thick lentil soup with rice) 
and one or two “chapatis” (baked 
bread). In the orthodox Hindu fashion, 
he prefers to eat in the kitchen, squatting 
on the floor. A new kitchen is indeed 
being built in the executive mansion to 
suit his convenience. 


Heavenly Gangster 


Last week, barely a month after win- 
ning final independence from the Nether- 
lands, the newly created United States of 
Indonesia was having a bad case of in- 
ternal trouble. 

Focal point of the unrest was a blue- 
eyed, barrel-chested tough guy, R. P. P. 
(Turk) Westerling, ex-commando, sol- 
dier of fortune and, according to which 
side was talking, a fiery, fanatic idealist 
or just a plain terrorist. 

Westerling’s big stock in trade was 
a private army, guessed at anywhere from 
10,000 to 30,000 troops, made up of reg- 
ular Dutch army deserters and native In- 
donesians to whom he gives 10 times the 
pay they could get from the new USI. 
He had his hands on trucks, modern auto- 
matic weapons and—to make the army 
run—plenty of Japanese World War II 
spoils for his men. 

Last week, Captain Westerling, who 
had given his Dutch superiors plenty of 
trouble before USI days, really poured it 
on the new government. 

Demonstration. Swooping out of 
the hills, he raided Bandung, important 
city (pop. 180,000) of west Java, beat 
back the Indonesian garrison of teen- 
aged boys, killed an estimated 360 peo- 
ple, including perhaps 60 of the repub- 
lic’s soldiery. Then he fled back to the 
hills, leaving Indonesian authorities in 
the capital city of Jakarta, 75 miles away, 
vowing capture and revenge—oaths un- 
likely to do much good, however, unless 
they could track down and trap the de- 
fiant Westerling and his troops whom he 
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calls the “army of the Heavenly Host.” 

Just what young (somewhere in his 
30’s) Westerling wanted was not too 
clear. Son of Dutch-Turkish parents, he 
grew up in Turkey, volunteered for the 
Dutch commandos in England in the last 
war, finally wound up leading a Dutch 
commando force against the Indonesians 
in 1946 when the latter were struggling 
for independence. The Dutch fired him 
when, on such a mission, he made him- 
self a “captain” instead of second lieu- 
tenant. Since then he has stayed back in 
the jungle, winning a firm hold on native 
loyalty. 

Protection Racket. His Bandung 
raid followed a rebellious ultimatum to 
the USI government January 5. His de- 
mand: recognition of the Heavenly Host 
as order-keeper in west Java. The Indo- 
nesian army, said he, was too young and 
inexperienced to do the job. 

Probably he had something there. 
But USI authorities are worried by an- 
other facet of the case. Westerling has 
become a Mohammedan and twice has 
made pilgrimages to Mecca. Might he 
not ally himself with the zealot Darul 
Islam movement to set up an Islamic 
state in west Java? 

To this, Westerling, whose brigade 
was accused of murdering 40,000 Indo- 
nesians in the war with the Dutch, an- 
swered, “All I want to see is good gov- 
ernment, peace and order.” 


Tussle of Two Cities 


The ‘Italian cities of Catanzaro and 
Reggio went to “war” over which should 
be the capital of the southern province 
of Calabria. After a good deal of high- 
sounding oratory, mobilizing of peasant 
“warriors,” but no shooting, the two cities 
last week arranged a truce, decided to let 
the parliament at Rome settle the dis- 
pute. 


Bring on the Awl 


Roberto Rossellini, the Italian movie 
director, may be happy about his romance 
with Ingrid Bergman but he’s not keen 
about his job. Said he last week: “Frankly, 
I wish I could do something else beside 
make movies. If I could make shoes, I 
would abandon film-making and become 
a simple shoemaker.” 


Call the Whole Thing Off 


After six years of crime, the hand- 
some Sicilian bandit Salvatore Giuliano 
is getting tired of playing “Robin Hood.” 
From his mountain hideout last week he 
dispatched a letter to the newspaper // 
Giornale di Sicilia. Giuliano thanked all 
those who helped free his mother from 
prison, suggested the police call off their 
chase and give him a pardon. 


Resurrected Crown 


From Toledo, first capital of Chris- 
tian Spain, came a report last week which 
must have seemed a good omen to Don 
Juan, pretender to the Spanish throne: In 
Toledo’s cathedral there have lain for 
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Queen Mother’s carpet. A million stitches for highest bidder. (SEE: Seamstress) 


centuries, partially preserved by the dry 
climate, four members of the heroic royal 
house of Léon and Castile, which in the 
llth century began the expulsion of the 
Moors. One was Alfonso VI, who cap- 
tured Toledo and was buried there in 
1109; another was Sancho III, buried in 
1158; a third was Sancho IV (“The 
Bold”). 

Nobody has known who the fourth 
was, until—as was disclosed for the first 
time last week—scholars three years ago 
found out. Overcoming religious scruples 
about tomb-opening, they entered the 
crypt of the “old kings” and found that 
the tiny bones of the fourth occupant were 
those of Don Pedro El Infantito (“The 
Little Princeling”). History records 
that this son of Alfonso XI was killed in 
1338, at the age of 8, by a hunting falcon. 

Headpiece. This settled, the inves- 
tigators decided to look at the other 
tombs, too. In that of Sancho the Bold, 
they found—along with rich brocades, 
silver spurs, gilt leather shoes and a 
700-year-old sword—a more precious rel- 
ic: the once-famous crown of Léon and 
Castile. 

Sancho the Bold had wrested it from 
his father, Alfonso X (“The Sage.”) To 
make sure of keeping it, he had it buried 
with him when he was wrapped in the 
robes of a Franciscan monk and piously 
interred in 1295. 


Seamstress Royal 


Queen Mother Mary is doing her bit 
to ease Britain’s dollar shortage. For eight 
years, she has been working on a million- 
stitch gros point needlework carpet. Last 
week the Queen, who will be 83 May 26, 
announced that when she had finished the 
carpet, a complicated design of birds and 
flowers in pastel shades of approximately 
10 by 7 feet, she will put it up for sale 


to the highest dollar bidder. Proceeds will 
be turned over to the British treasury. 

In 1948, Mrs. Edward S. Harkness 
of New York bought six chair seat covers 
which the Queen made and gave them to 
the Metropolitan Museum. The $10,000 
Mrs. Harkness paid went to Britain’s 
Queen’s Institute of District Nursing. 


Nobel Nominee 


for “invaluable services toward 
maintaining world peace,” the University 
of Salonika in Greece last week nom- 
inated for the Nobel Peace Prize, Harry | 
S. Truman. ; 


Saar: Sore Spot Still 


The Saar is a tiny bit of Europe on 
the Franco-German border with strategic 
importance out of all proportion to its size 
(743 square miles or about half the size 
of Long Island, N. Y.). 

Coal is its big asset. The Saar or 
“Little Ruhr” has an estimated reserve of 
9 to 14 billion tons. It is the continent’s 
third largest producer, with an annual 
output of 15 million tons. Working 24 
hours a day, its mills turn out about 1.8 
million tons of steel a year. 

For 150 years France and Germany 
have contended for the Saar. It has 
changed hands between the two countries 
five times. Wars never settle the issue. 
Last week a dispute over the Saar had 
opened a new rift between France and the 
five-month-old West German Republic. 

The shabby dealing of Adolf Hitler 
is behind the present difficulties between 
France and the Bonn government. Fifteen 
years ago, when he was looking around 
for “living space,” Hitler grabbed off the 
Saar in a rigged plebiscite. To engineer 
his first territorial conquest, he sent Storm 
Troopers into the Saar disguised as 
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“Last Ditch” Army. On the island of 
Formosa last week, raw recruits (right) 
and some seasoned Nationalist veterans 


Premier Yen Hsi-shan (left), who is 
filling in for ailing acting President Li 
Tsung-jen, is helping to prepare the 
defense. If all of Chiang’s generals had 
resisted the Communists as stubbornly 
as this 67-year-old former Shansi war 
lord, Mao Tse-tung’s forces might not 


now be in a position to attack Formosa. 
In Shansi, Yen’s soldiers built thou- 
sands of brick and concrete pillboxes, 
made their own guns and ammunition, 
stood off the Communists for nine 
months until they were starved out last 


April. 


of mainland campaigns against the 
Communists were preparing to defend 
the last citadel of Chiang Kai-shek’s 
China against attack by Red forces. 





“colonists,” spent $200 million to win a 
90.3% vote in favor of Saar reunion with 
Germany. 

War-Wedge. Hitler kicked up his 
heels in glee. “Give me 10 years,” he said, 
“and you won’t recognize the Saar.” The 
dream of world conquest was taking 
shape. Ahead was bigger game for the 
Reich—the Rhineland, Austria, Czecho- 
slovakia, war. 

After World War II, the victorious 
Allies gave France control of the Saar, 
pending final decision on its status in a 
German peace treaty. The Saarlanders 
were permitted to elect their own govern- 
ment, with Johannes Hoffmann, 57-year- 
old newspaper editor, as President. But 
France kept a close watch on the legisla- 
ture, installed the franc as the coin of the 
realm, had a say in operation of the mines, 
mills and railroads. 

The government of Chancellor Kon- 
rad Adenauer at Bonn, hampered by the 
loss of coal-producing Silesia to the Rus- 
sians and the dismantling of factories in 
the Ruhr, looked with envy on the pros- 
pering Saar. When Foreign Minister 
Robert Schuman of France came to Bonn 
to talk about a trade agreement, the Ger- 
mans raised the old cry: “The Saar is Ger- 


man.” 


History’s Confusion. Schuman 
went immediately on the defensive. He 
riddled Adenauer’s argument that the 
Saar belonged to Germany. When Hitler 
stole the Saar in 1935, it was pointed out, 
he agreed to pay France 900 million 
francs for its interests in the coal mines. 
In a pretense of good faith he made a 
down payment of 150 million francs, then 
forgot the obligation and paid no more. 

Nationalists in Adenauer’s cabinet 
were even more outspoken than the 
Chancellor. The Minister of Justice, Dr. 
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Thomas Dehler, said that classifying 
Germany as an aggressor nation was a 
“myth” and that France was equally 
responsible for World Wars I and II. 

The French High Commissioner of 
Germany, André Francois Poncet, sharp- 
ly protested Dehler’s speech. Adenauer 
promptly put the pressure on his col- 
leagues, got Dehler and the other mem- 
bers of the cabinet to promise to “adhere 
without fail to the policy of cooperation 
with the Western Allies.” The declaration 
added: “All nationalism of any kind 
which shows itself here and there must 
be opposed with determination.” 

- Forced Good Will. The Allies ap- 
parently have agreed to forget the inci- 
dent. For later in the week they made 
another concession to the Bonn govern- 
ment. They gave it permission to open 
consulates in London, Paris and Wash- 
ington. And France signed its first trade 
agreement with the Bonn government, 
calling for an exchange of $300 million in 
goods. 

Meanwhile, France will go ahead 
with its program of consolidating its po- 
sition in the Saar. On Feb. 7 Saar Presi- 
dent Hoffmann will visit Paris to discuss 
a French request for 50-year leases on 
mines, steel mills and railroads. In re- 
turn, the Saarlanders seek a freer hand in 
making laws. This deal of leases for 
more independence, says Hoffmann, “is 
the kind of sacrifice that must apply to 
all Europe if the West is not to perish.” 


No Choice for Cyprus 


Cyprus, third largest island in the 
Mediterranean, has been a British posses- 
sion since 1878. Its population (462,138) 
is predominantly Greek, with far greater 
affection for Greece than for Britain. 





To point that up, Cypriot orthodox 
churches held a referendum last week, 
recorded a 95.7% vote in favor of cutting 
ties with Britain and joining Greece. 
But, even before the vote was taken, the 
British governor, Sir Andrew B. Wright, 
informed Archbishop Makarios of the 
Cyprus ethnarchy that there was no 
chance, now or in the future, that Britain 
would give up the strategic island. 


Five Stars & Flowers 
On his 70th birthday last week, Gen. 


Douglas MacArthur received congratula- 
tions from President Truman, former 
President Hoover and hundreds of other 
American leaders. 

The General also got his share of 
gifts, including two from his son, Arthur, 
12. For his dad’s birthday, the boy made 
a wooden ash tray and carved on the 
bottom the five-star insignia of his 
father’s rank. But what pleased the Gen- 
eral most was his son’s drawing of a 
floral subject in pastels. Said MacArthur: 
“It is pretty good work for a boy, but 
better than a Rembrandt to me.” 


Hosts to Nippon 


American businessmen gave a $100 
million vote of confidence to the future of 
Japan last week. A group, including 
George Killion, head of the American 
President Lines, and Conrad Hilton, who 
owns 13 hotels in the U.S., Mexico and 
Puerto Rico, will team up with Japanese 
interests in a $100 million project to 
build luxury hotels in 17 Japanese cities. 

The first will be erected at Tokyo, 
partly on the grounds of the Imperial 
palace. It will be Japan’s largest, with 
1,000 rooms, a-double theater (each 
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auditorium will seat 2,500), three office 
buildings, a 200-unit apartment, a mu- 
seum, an art gallery, a department store 
and shops. Another 1,000-room hotel will 
be built at Osaka. Yokohama and Kobe 
will get 500-room hotels. 


Available Princess 
The Vice Chief Chamberlain of the 


Japanese Imperial Household called one 
afternoon last week on Toshimichi Taka- 
sukasa, 26, son of the chief priest of 
Tokyo’s Meiji shrine. 

Emperor Hirohito’s emissary bowed 
low and said: “Their Majesties, the Em- 
peror and Empress, would like to have 
their daughter, tlte Princess Kazuko Tak- 
anomiya, married to Honorable Takasu- 
kasa. What are his feelings on the sub- 
ject?” 

Honorable Takasukasa, who earns 
$20 a month as a government clerk, 
blinked, blushed, gulped, finally managed 
to say: “I accept.” : 

No Sale. Last fall the Emperor an- 
nounced the 20-year-old princess’ be- 
trothal to her first cousin, Okosho Otani, 
25, son of the highest-ranking Buddhist 
prelate in Japan. However, the betrothal, 
arranged by the couple’s parents, didn’t 
suit Cousin Okosho, who called off the 
engagement. He said he wanted to attend 
an American university and finish his 
studies of philosophy before marrying. 

Takasukasa was the next candidate. 
Last week he told reporters he had seen 
the Princess a half dozen times since they 
met last November. “Do you love her?” 
a reporter asked. Honorable Takasu- 
kasa replied: “That feeling will come.” 
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Princess Kazuko. The son of the chief 
priest accepts. (SEE: Available) 
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All the King’s Men 





By Felix Morley 









Many readers of PATHFINDER 
have seen the picture All the King’s 
Men, labelled by independent critics 
as “the best” movie of 1949, 

Doubtless some have wondered 
why this particular film should have 
received such an outstanding award. 
Certainly this was not primarily for 
its artistic value. From that viewpoint, 
All the King’s Men has many de- 
ficiencies. 
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But this film is outstanding be- 
cause it treats of a perennial tragedy 
in the history of mankind. The theme 
is the corruption that results from the 
possession of unchecked political 
power. 

Presumably based on the life of 
Huey Long, the picture shows how the 
lust for office destroyed the good in 
one who started as a decent, kindly 
man. The fall of “Governor Willie 
Stark” also worked havoc on a whole 
community, far beyond the material 
benefits conferred by his dictatorship. 
And when this king fell, all his hench- 
men could not repair the spiritual 
damage that had been done. 


* *% ¥* 

So this picture was labelled 
“the best” of 1949, not for its artistic 
but for its moral quality. And that 
moral is most timely and important. It 
applies to the big news in the head- 
lines today. 

In his rise to power Governor 
Stark sought to destroy the independ- 
ence of the judicial arm of govern- 
ment. He knew that no man can be a 
successful dictator unless he controls 
the courts. Like Hitler he wanted a 
government of men—his men—and 
not a government of impersonal law. 


And Governor Willie Stark—by 












Friendship, 1946. Who was talking now, Mr. Acheson or Secretary Acheson? 
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his personal magnetism—persuaded 
the plain people that this personal 
government was in their interest. To- 
ward the close of the picture, when the 
State Senate endeavors to impeach the 
Governor for criminal acts, the 
“hicks” are called in from the coun- 
tryside to terrorize the opposition. 

Their cry is “We Want Willie.” 
It is the English translation of “Heil 
Hitler.” 

Their banners read: “Willie’s 
Law is Our Law.” And that proclaims 
the surrender of democracy to dicta- 
torship. 


*% * * 

In the long struggle for human 
liberty the greatest and most funda- 
mental achievement has been the es- 
tablishment of law that controls the 
governor as well as the governed. 

This requires courts that are in- 
dependent of those who hold high 
office. It requires that matters of guilt 
or innocence shall be decided by jur- 
ies of ordinary citizens—on the basis 
of evidence; not on the basis of official 
interest. 

We can all admire personal loy- 
alty and faith. in a friend. But when 
Secretary of State Acheson said he 
would not turn his back on Alger Hiss, 
he gave the unfortunate impression of 
a criticism of the integrity of the court 
that had convicted Hiss. It was a sug- 
gestion that officials of our Government 
may feel themselves above the law, 
because of their personal friendships. 

So it became essential that the 
wisdom of Secretary Acheson’s pro- 
nouncement should be questioned. For 
if it had gone unchallenged we actu- 
ally would be on our way to saying, 
in English, approximately what the 
Germans said when they cried: “Heil 
Hitler.” 
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Books 


Defeat of Communism 


Peace? 

A few pistol shots in the night, the 
wail of a military police siren, a Russian 
or an American soldier found dead in a 
Berlin gutter. ... 

Or, as some G. I.’s still remember, 
morning might bring the sight of a bloody 
field jacket bearing an 82nd Airborne 
or 2nd Armored patch, floating empty 
in the Spree river where it crosses Pots- 
damer Strasse, dividing line between Rus- 
sian and U.S. zones of Berlin. 

In Greece, 15,145 British and Ameri- 
can-trained and supplied soldiers have 
died in battles which also have taken the 
lives of 82,000 Russian-trained, Russian- 
supplied guerillas. 

In China the casualties are un- 
counted. They may exceed 24 million. 
But, in the fighting, the American flag 
has been used freely and deliberately 
as a boot-wiper for Russian-trained troops 
battling American-trained troops. 

Officially, in the policy of the United 
States Government, this state of affairs 
is called peace. 

Among people who disagree, who 
think the world struggle is a hot, not a 
cold war, few men are better qualified 
to explain why than a tall, soft-spoken 
author and political historian named 
James Burnham. At 44, Burnham is far 
and away the most articulate spokesman 
for an American policy aimed powerfully 
and proudly at one objective: destruction 
of Soviet power and a peace forged firmly 
on America’s terms. 

Next Chapter. Three years ago 
Burnham outlined the need for such 
policy in a detailed study of Russia’s 
one-track drive to domination of the earth, 
The Struggle for the World. 

This month, in another book, entitled 
The Coming Defeat of Communism (John 
Day, New York: $3.50), Burnham per- 
forms the more urgently needed service 
of explaining “how” Russia’s conquest 
train may be derailed, permanently. 

First, and most important, we must 
discard the cold war philosophy that has 
led to a defensive policy of “containing” 
Russia rather than the aggressive goal of 
defeating her. Not only is this the sole 
hope for the future freedom of Ameri- 
cans. It is the only hope of all those 
Russians—of people everywhere—who 
have a will to remain free. 

Even as Burnham’s book headed 
toward the bookstalls this week, the Rus- 
sian propaganda mill had spread its 
coincident rebuttal. This was voiced by 
Peter N. Pospelov, editor of Pravda. It 
is now, he said, too late to stop the force- 
ful march of communism. 

Later this month, of course, Pravda 
would probably condemn Burnham as an 
imperialistic warmonger. In New York, 
the Communist paper, Daily Worker, last 
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week had already started to do exactly 
that. 

In all the frothings about Burnham 
and his “imperialism,” however, there is 
one difficulty which probably plagues 
Russian propagandists. To identify Burn- 
ham personally with his writing is diffi- 
cult. Even the most skillful Moscow car- 
toonist would have trouble caricaturing 
him as a bloody-handed warrior. 

They should have little difficulty, 
however, in assuming, quite correctly, 
that beyond Burnham’s round, mildly- 
featured face and his precise, almost prim 
gestures and voice there is a steel-hard 
core of familiarity with Communist tac- 
tics and an equally tough determination 
to fight them. 


Ex-Insider. Much of the familiarity 
and the contempt it bred was formed 
during seven years of hectic allegiance to 
radical, although anti-Stalinist causes. 
In 1933, four years after Burnham, a 
Chicago-born Princeton graduate, began 
teaching philosophy classes at New York 
University, he joined the ranks of Leon 
Trotsky’s Fourth International, pledged 
to oust Stalin and restore “real socialism” 
to Russia. 

By 1940 he was ready to end his in- 
creasingly bitter arguments with Trotsky 
by breaking not only with communism 
but with the entire radical tradition that 
fostered it. “The basic reason for the 
break,” he has said, “was my conclusion 
that Marxism is false, and that Marxist 





Casualty in Berlin. Run down by “gal- 
lant Russian allies” in a speeding truck. 


politics in practice lead not to their 
alleged goal of democratic socialism but 
to one or another form of totalitarian 
despotism.” Even socialism, he concluded, 
holds only false hopes. 

Later, in The Managerial Revolu- 
tion, the book he considers his most im- 
portant, he pessimistically concluded that 
the trend of the times is nevertheless 
toward efficient but ruthless control of 
economy by technicians and managers. 

In America he saw its pattern in the 
New Deal, “whose historical direction 
. . . as a whole runs entirely counter to 
the ideals and aims of liberalism.” 

Today Burnham is officially on leave 
from his New York University teaching 
post with the self-impesed assignment of 
doing “research” in the nation’s capital. 
Actually, this ranges from long hours of 
studying Government documents to ses- 
sions with anti-Communist leaders from 
all over the world and to unofficial “lob- 
bying” for strengthened U.S. policy 
wherever and whenever such questions 
are being considered. 

Reflected strongly in the Washington 
affairs, Burnham now observes, is the in- 
ability, thus far, of America’s diplomats 
to out-point Russia’s. 

Always Loser. No matter what 
other reports there may be of Yalta or 
Potsdam or any other diplomatic meet- 
ings with Russia, Burnham says that “the 
aftermath never shows a net gain for us, 
and always shows at least some gain— 
ranging from a factory or a ship to en- 
tire nations—for the enemy.” 

One example of the diplomatic reval- 
uations Burnham feels are necessary: 
“. . . the North Atlantic Pact is itself 
a doubtful device. It, too, is an expression 
of the containment policy. It does not 
say to the Communists, ‘Go back,’ but 
only, and not very loudly, ‘Come no fur- 
ther (in Europe).’” 

Instead, he thinks, we should first 
make clear that U.S. policy will be dedi- 
cated to the eventual restoration of Euro- 
pean unity by driving Russia’s invading 
forces out. And in Asia we could redeem 
ourselves with firmness on Formosa. 

Result of this would be to provide 
the spark many of our potential allies 
now lack—the will to fight for national 
survival. Without this will, guns and 
Marshall Plan dollars are useless. 

Even U.S. policy in the United Na- 
tions, Burnham charges, presents only a 
spectacle of incompetence for Europeans 
who are slowly losing hope of American 
leadership in the struggle for the world. 
“We temper and restrict our criticisms, 
seldom even referring to the most impor- 
tant matters, because we wish to ‘reduce 
tension’ and ‘avoid provocation.’ ” 

Where will polite efforts toward 
agreement with Russia lead? Burnham 
answers, “to defeat!” and, probably, to a 
world-wide rather than a localized shoot- 
ing war. 

As Burnham explains it, “No genu- 
ine agreement or alliance between Com- 
munists and non-Communists ever takes 
place or is possible. Agreements and 
alliances with non-Communists are de- 
fined by Communist doctrine as devices 
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for ‘utilizing divisions within the camp 
of the enemy.’” And divisions, in this 
case, can mean both divided political 
factions and actual fifth-column divisions 
now shielded by a “liberal disturbance” 
over every strong measure taken against 
Communists. 

No Counterattack. Although Com- 
munists have proven the worth of fifth- 
column, political subversive warfare, 
America has failed to follow suit. Burn- 
ham considers adoption of these tactics 
for our Own purposes as a necessity. 

Aid, both physical and propaganda- 
wise, to all those forces behind the Iron 
Curtain which retain love of freedom, is 
an important item in the coming defeat 
Burnham plans for communism. 

Knowledge that they are not alone in 
the fight against (as contrasted to the 
containment of) communism would spark 
martial resistance in the Balkans, Eastern 
Germany, Poland, the rapidly crumbling 
Far East and even Russia. 

But if we are to demonstrate that 
sort of leadership, we must shed the fear 
of provoking Russia into attack. 

Burnham’s attitude toward the fear 
of provocation is quite direct: “It would 
be absurd to hold that all risk of a Soviet 
armed attack can be eliminated. There 
is such a risk, of course—no matter what 
policy and plan we adopt or fail to adopt. 
That risk, however slight, must always be 
allowed for. It is not intelligently allowed 
for by predicting the activization of mil- 
itary forces on some distinctly marked 
D-day that may well never occur. Rather, 
the United States must be continuously 
ready to commit whatever military force 
is required by the development of its own 
plans and the given situation.” 

Burnham’s timetable is that “for two 
or three years we are free to act in almost 
any way we choose in relation to the 
Soviet Union and to communism without 
a serious risk of total armed conflict, 
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and with no risk of military defeat.” 
When the Soviet has an ample A-bomb 
stockpile, however, Burnham thinks the 
balance will-shift—total war becoming 
inevitable and defeat possible. 

Basis for present military optimism 
is Burnham’s well-informed belief that 
Red propaganda had caused most Amer- 
icans to overestimate the Red army. 
Its record, Burnham points out, is bad. 
In 1940 it was deflated by the bayonets 
of tiny Finland. Hitler’s errors and U.S. 
supplies were major strength sources 
even when it fought against Germany. 

And, Burnham insists, the “relative 
weakness of the Soviet economy and the 
Soviet culture must necessarily be re- 
flected in the Soviet army.” 

Opportunism. A good example of 
how Burnham would have us exploit 
these Soviet weaknesses is in his comment 
on the Berlin airlift: 

“... the airlift was not a decision; 
or, if a decision, it was a decision not 
to decide. It was a means of temporiz- 
ing, for putting off decisions. After it 
turned out to be a great technical suc- 
cess, and had excited the admiration of 
the world, it could of course be adver- 
tised as a brilliant victory. But a victory 
means the achievement of a goal. And 
what was the goal?” 

Burnham’s answer: There was none. 
If the goal of Communist defeat had been 
in mind we would have sent “armed 
convoys through with supplies.” He sup- 
ports his thesis by saying that it “is 
widely believed that General Clay, then 
military governor for the United States, 
was in favor of this . . . decision.” 

But, critics are bound to shout, 
“We can’t just be ‘against communism.’ 
We have to provide a ‘better answer.’” 

For & Against. Burnham has come 
to the conclusion “that this opinion (is) 
in considerable measure a by-product of 
successful Communist propaganda. 





‘Acme Wide World 
Answer toa challenge. An airlift may by-pass a blockade but, in Burnham’s book, an armed convoy would lift it. 


“We cannot counter this totalitarian 
ideology with ‘our own’ ideology of the 
same order. ... We will never get, and 
we ought not want, any such ‘answer.’ 

“It is not true, in the second place, 
that a war or social struggle can be suc- 
cessful only if . . . ‘positive’ in form. 
The contrary is more often true. In gen- 
eral human beings understand much 
more clearly what they are against than 
what they are for... 

“What we are against is ordinarily _ 
something limited, concrete. . . . What 
we are for is something . . . compounded, 
by desire more than knowledge, out of 
the unlimited possibilities of an imagined 
future. ... 

“We are for the restraint of power 
by custom, moral principle, and by law. 
We believe individual human beings to 
be of an infinitely higher moral worth 
than any secular end or goal. We believe 
in an open, not a closed society, in the 
right ... to be different. . .. 

“We are for the right of men not to 
be snatched from bed at three in the 
morning by the agents of an uncontrolled 
secret police. 

“We have no reason to feel inferior 
about the potential of our propaganda, 
or its ability to move men into action.” 

In Washington and New York, how- 
ever, Burnham is continually running into 
people who loudly proclaim that such 
issues as racial segregation at home are 
more important than the very real war 
with communism everywhere. Solve such 
problems, they say, and people will flock 
to our side rather than to Russia’s. 

Burnham comes close to losing his 
usual air of professorial calm with such 
people. The idea of regarding Russia’s 
slave state as an alternative to present- 
day America is to him a sign of vast silli- 
ness or party line parroting. That men 
will ever live in a 100% perfect society, 
he feels, is at this juncture doubtful. The 
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art of modern life, as it has been in the 
past, is to learn to live in a world which 
is never all right or all wrong, but always 
bouncing back and forth somewhere be- 
tween the two. 

Seeds of Revolt? His indictment of 
Russia, for instance, is not a charge of 
“all wrong.” There are, he has concluded 
after ample travel, and contacts with ref- 
ugees from behind the Iron Curtain, mil- 
lions of Russians upon whom we can 
count to revolt if they are ever provided 
proper leadership. 

Paradoxically, that leadership today 
mainly must come from the élite of the 
Soviet Communist party itself. Only they 
have home radio receivers capable of re- 
ceiving U.S. broadcasts. They also possess 
the training, in large numbers, to lead a 
coup d’état against the Kremlin. 

But their faith in Stalinism cannot be 
shaken, nor their party-doctrine shells 
even cracked, by a Voice of America 
broadcasting dance music, or programs on 
the latest U.S. fashions (subtly supposed 
to undermine Communists with jealousy). 

What might crack the shells behind 
the Curtain is a running exposé of the 
facts of Soviet tyranny as opposed to its 
professed freedom, plus a repeated and 
deadly serious reminder that “we are 
ready to settle without war. Here are our 
demands. Meet them, and you may live.” 

The necessary nature of these de- 
mands, Burnham feels, has been so ob- 
scured by present U.S. policy that we 
couldn’t discuss terms even if Stalin flew 
to Washington tomorrow with an offer of 
immediate surrender. They should be: “1. 
The liquidation [in fact] of the Commu- 
nist fifth column. .. . 2. The cessation of 
Soviet-directed propaganda. ... 3. The 
total withdrawal of the personnel of the 
Red army—uniformed or undercover, the 
MVD [secret police], and all other re- 
lated Soviet organizations, from all ter- 
ritory outside the pre-1939 Soviet bor- 
ders. ... 

“4. A free choice of government, 
_after suitable preparation [return of 
exiles, supervision of elections], by the 
peoples of all the territories and nations 
which have been submitted to de facto 
Soviet control since 1939. 

“5. A sufficient modification of the 
internal Soviet structure to guard the 
world against its secret and irresponsible 
militarization.” 

That America is the only force on 
earth strong enough to impose those con- 
ditions seems an obvious fact of power- 
politics to Burnham. 

Remote Control. One of the great- 
est drains of American strength today, 
according to Burnham’s most bitter chap- 
ter, is “how easily the Kremlin propa- 
ganda directors can pull the stops of 
American public opinion and the Ameri- 
can press.” 

Another weakness is that so many 
businessmen “are ignorant, abysmally ig- 
norant, about what communism is, what 
Communists are. . . . They really cannot 
believe that the Communists mean what 
they say. . . . They cannot comprehend 
the certainty that, if the Communists con- 
quer, they themselves . . . will be shot 
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like cattle, or driven to die more slowly 
and terribly. . . .” 

Why Burnham vented such special 
ire on businessmen is implicit throughout 
the book: He feels that largely upon their 
proven ingenuity rests the success of the 
battle. 

That the strength is there and victory 
inevitable, however, Burnham has not 
doubted since 1948-49. For 20,000 miles, 
then, back and forth across the length of 
the nation, he and his family* saw Amer- 
ica close-up, away from their usual East 
Coast insulation. 

They made the trip in a 1947 Pontiac 
station wagon. They slept out, in sleep- 
ing bags, much of the time. They talked 
to everyone they met. They all learned 
something. 

An Easterner, knowing Europe bet- 
ter than America, Burnham saw things 
in his own colossal country that he’d 
never seen before: “. . . a factory in De- 
troit, an oil well in Texas ... a grain 
field in the Big Bend . . . ore ships crowd- 
ing the Sault... steel mills at Gary. . .” 

“The United States,” he learned, “is 
not, not by centuries, ready to quit... . 
The will to exist and to advance is power- 
fully there, though for the moment in 
partial suspension.” 

Days of Decision. This particular 
moment in our history, Burnham feels, is 


*His wife, the former Marcia Lightner of 


St. Paul, and children: John, 6,°James Bernard, 
10, and Marcia, 13. Also along on the trip: an 
80-pound Doberman Pinscher named Jude. 





Pathfinder 
Mr. and Mrs. Burnham. One of the 
people they met was a slumbering giant. 


“the tormenting pause before the leap 
into maturity.” 


A New Look at Lincoln 
On the Fourth of July, 1854, 3,000 


persons gathered for an outdoor cere- 
mony in a picnic grove at Framingham, 
Mass. On the platform stood a tall, gaunt, 
spectacled man with a bald head and a 
grim mouth. He wore a long black frock 
coat, and generally resembled the figure 
drawn by political cartoonists of the 
1920’s to personify Prohibition. 

In his right hand he held a lighted 
candle; in the other he waved a docu- 
ment that he said was “a covenant with 
death and an agreement with hell.” Ap- 
plying the flame of the candle to a corner 
of the document, he cried: “So perish all 
compromises with tyranny!” A roar of 
“Amen!” went up from the crowd. 

The document crinkling into smoke 
and fire was a copy of the Constitution 
of the United States. The man in the 
frock coat was William Lloyd Garrison; 
and those who applauded what he had 
done were the members of his Massachu- 
setts Anti-Slavery Society. 

Fighting Minority. The growth of 
the Abolition movement from a tiny and 
hated minority of idealists into a faction 
powerful enough to control the war and 
Reconstruction policies of the Govern- 
ment is narrated in much detail by Ralph 
Korngold in Two Friends of Man (Little, 
Brown; Boston: $5). The title relates to 
the two great agitators of the movement, 
Garrison, the passionate printer, founder 
and editor of the Liberator, and Wendell 
Phillips, the Hardvard-bred member of 
Boston’s Radical club who eventually 
superseded Garrison as leader. 

Garrison and the other Abolitionists 
had been preaching the dissolution of the 
Union long before the idea of secession 
began to be widely entertained among 
the slave-owners. “My curse upon the 
Constitution,” shouted Phillips in 1842; 
and two years later he publicly renounced 
his citizenship. 

Status of Negroes. Between Lin- 
coln and the Abolitionists there was never 
any love, and this continuing hostility 
within a marriage of political conveni- 
ence provides the most interesting sec- 
tion of the book. Lincoln, says Korngold, 
shared all the Southern prejudices con- 
cerning the inferiority of Negroes. His 
main interest was not the eradication of 
slavery but the preservation of the Union. 

Garrison and Phillips cared nothing 
about the Union. Gradually, however, it 
occurred to them that a Northern victory 
could be made to mean the utter destruc- 
tion of the slave-interest. So, by ceaseless 
agitation and the pressures of their Radi- 
cal allies in Congress, they forced the 
program of immediate emancipation on 
the reluctant Lincoln. 

The Polish-born Korngold, writing 
from a 20th-century Leftist perspective, 
vigorously champions the Radicals 
against Lincoln, and defends the rigors 
of the reconstruction, whereby the abo- 
litionists sought to consolidate their vic- 
tory over the Southern oligarchy. 
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...the secret of Sky Chief superiority! 


ExACO Sky Chief gasoline doesn’t climb — smoothly, silently, “ping free,” 
just happen to be the finest luxury powerfully. 
gasoline you can buy .. . it’s made that In Sky Chief you get both controlled 
way — for those who want the best. volatility and controlled octane perfectly 
The controlled volatility of Sky Chief balanced... to make every mile of your 
insures the quick starts...the fast warm motoring a pleasure. 










up for cold motors . . . the brilliant “pick Fill up with Sky Chief pean to- 
up” that’s there when you want it...the day and feel the difference. _— 
all out power in case of emergencies. Now at your Texaco Dealer 


The controlled octane of Sky Chief ... the best friend your 
insures the extra power to pull and car ever had. 


THE TEXAS COMPANY 
TEXACO DEALERS IN ALL 48 STATES 


Texaco Products are also distributed in 
Canada and in Latin America 


TUNE IN: On television —the Texaco Star Theater starring MILTON BERLE— 
every Tuesday night. On radio — Metropolitan Opera Broadcasts 
— every Saturday afternoon. See newspaper for time and stations. 
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PROF. NORBERT WIENER of Massachusetts Institute of Technology, a leading au- 
thority on robot "brains" and wartime expert on gun-pointing mechan- 
isms, predicts wholly automatic factories for the near future. 

ONE BRAIN MACHINE of the automatic calculator type has more than 760,000 parts, 


mostly electrical relays and vacuum tubes, and such a machine may cost 
up to $500,000. 


taken much of the numerical drudgery out of scientific work. 


NEXT, WIENER EXPECTS, THEY WILL TAKE the drudgery out of production. Hooked up 
with many other devices already fully developed such as photo-electric 
tubes, thermometers, pressure and strain gauges, the robot calculators 
will be able to operate factories, order supplies, route them through 
the plant, inspect and store the final products. 


A LIGHTNING—-FAST MACHINE now being built at Princeton University may serve in- 
dustry and the armed forces by long-range weather forecasting. Tem-— 
perature, wind velocity, topography and humidity reports from wide-— 
spread sources change so rapidly 50 operators with old-style computers 
can't keep up with them, but such a weather machine would tell almost 
instantaneously the meaning of significant data fed into it. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC CO. last week offered industry a new "brain machine" product 


known as QCI. G.E. didn't say so, but it's the kind of device a wholly 
automatic factory will need plenty of. 








being rejected on the assembly line. The meter dial, which is the 
tell-tale end of the assembly line's automatic inspector, lets the 
boss know at once if the number of rejects is too high and thus aids 
in quick elimination of trouble spots. G.E. is already using it in 
its Erie, Pa., refrigerator factory. 


HARVARD AND M.I.T. SCIENTISTS point out that economists can't calculate fast 
enough to keep up with the rapid interactions of some 40 industries 
that determine the nation's economic well-being. This is one reason 
why they can't agree on whether boom, bust or mild dip lies ahead. 
They think robot calculators could race through such a vast, compre- 
hensive mass of reports on production, bank loans, payrolls, income 
and other factors that it might quickly produce a reliable forecast. 


ONLY HALF THE TIME of one big mechanical brain is as yet available for indus- 
trial scientists not in Government service. International Business 
Machines rents it out at $300 an hour in New York. Smaller, but 
equally intelligent calculators exclusively for commercial use, rent 
for as low as $10 an hour. 


GENERAL COUNSEL TYRE TAYLOR of the National Association of Retail Grocers says 
consumers will get no relief from high food prices so long as the Gov-— 
ernment continues present policies—keeping prices up by CCC loans and 
purchases and subsidizing European consumption of American foods. The 
Brannan plan, Taylor says, will add billions to Federal spending to 
keep food prices up. 


TAYLOR WANTS the Senate's Gillette Committee to switch from investigating food 


manufacturers and distributors to a study of Government policies and 
their effect on retail food prices. 


PRODUCERS OF METAL PRODUCTS, glass, asbestos—cement board, wood-—fiber products, 
cement blocks, lumber, brick and tile are jockeying in a tough race 
for a bigger share of the consumer's dollar. 

THE STRUCTURAL CLAY PRODUCTS INSTITUTE of Washington has just appropriated 

1,250,000 for research to improve products' appearance and cut their 


shipping, handling and construction costs, thus putting its members in 
a better competitive spot. 
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SEE THESE BEAUTIFULLY STYLED NEW CARS AT YOUR CHRYSLER DEALER TODAY 


PUNCH LINE FOR 1950 


New..New.. New CHRYSEERS with 





all-new beauty inside and out if 





They’re Now On Display . . . Come, see them today! 

. cars of surprising new beauty .. . cars deliberately 
styled to look new all the way through! New longer, 
lower, lovelier lines . . . stunning new interiors, new 
nylon fabrics. Yes . . . it’s today’s new style classic! 
And Chrysler’s kind of beauty is the beauty you 
really appreciate—because it reflects the sound en- 
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gineering and the solid comfort inside. Again there is 
room to spare for your head, your hat, your legs, 
your shoulders. Chair-height seats. Again—the Chrys- 
ler is designed for easiest handling—for safe vision— 
for ease of getting in and out. See it, drive it and you'll 
agree, it’s the smartest, most comfortable, the safest 
and sweetest performing car today. 








Business 





Bonus on Wheels 


In two towns named Springfield 
(Massachusetts and Ohio) last week one 
of the happiest labor-management rival- 
ries in the nation passed a new mark. 

On labor’s side, skilled output of 
lawnmowers kept the Mast-Foos Manu- 
facturing Co. well up to its competition. 

Management’s response: A bonus of 
a brand new Ford to each of the 114 em- 
ployes who have worked in either of the 
company’s two plants more than a year. 
Even for the 25 with less than a year’s 
service there were plans for “something 
—but a bit smaller than the cars.” 

Finishing touch came from company 
President Dallas Winslow, who decided 
on the car bonus. To each recipient he 
offered “whatever color you want.” 


Behind the Price Rises 


In case it didn’t know it before, the 
American public learned last week that if 
there are to be pensions somebody must 
pay for them. 

In a hearing before a joint Con- 
gressional committee inquiring into re- 
cent steel price increases, union and in- 
dustry leaders stated opposing views. 

Research Director Otis Brubaker of 
CIO United Steelworkers accused the 
steel industry of making “outrageously 
high profits” and of “misrepresenting” in 
explaining last December’s increases. He 
did not think the companies were “dis- 
honest” in offering their reasons for the 
price increases. He called them guilty of 
“dubious integrity.” 

Among his principal charges were 
these: Steel officials have juggled their 
statistics to blame price rises on the 
union’s recently-acquired pension insur- 
ance program; price increases are sub- 
stantially higher than the $4-a-ton aver- 
age claimed; increased productivity has 
neutralized added labor costs; additional 
profits, realized through price increases, 
might revive the inflation trend. 

To defend the price-rises, steel offi- 
cials countered Brubaker’s charges item 
by item: 





Acme 
Benjamin F., Fairless. He told why the 
ante went up. (SEE: Price Rises) 


ee Adm. Ben Moreell, president, 
Jones & Laughlin: J. & L. would have to 
levy a $17-a-ton increase to make a fair 
profit and would do so instantly except 
for fear of losing out competitively. 

e @ Benjamin F. Fairless, president, 





Underwood & Underwood 


John Munson. The hunt he bezan... 


U.S. Steel: Benefits granted will cost his 
company $67.5 million a year. The com- 
pany increased prices an average of $3.82 
a ton though new pension costs will run 
an estimated $3.88 a ton. 

e @ Ernest T. Weir, chairman, Na- 
tional Steel Corp.: Total revenues had 
to be increased to cover costs and to 
correct cost-price relationships between 
various products. 

e e H.G. Batcheller, chairman, Alle- 
ghany Ludlum Steel Corp.: Prices had to 
go up because earnings were not enough 
to pay for research, improvements and 
expansion and to attract new capital. 
More cost increases would result in more 
price increases. 

e@ @ Charles M. White, president, Re- 
public Steel Corp.: “If some of those 
in high places in Government circles 
would begin to look upon the manage- 
ment of American industry as experi- 
enced, hard-working, honest citizens try- 
ing to do a real job for the good of the 
country instead of a group of question- 
able characters whose every action must 
be viewed with suspicion, we will all get 
on much faster with the job of .. . keep- 
ing this country the best place in the 
world in which to live.” 


Steel for a Century 


Last week Americans heard where 
much of the steel needed for their auto- 
mobiles, refrigerators and industrial de- 
velopment will come from in the future. 

Repeatedly, they had been warned 
that the heavy drain on dwindling Lake 
Superior high-grade ores—the Mesabi 
range—was a critical problem for na- 
tional defense and the steel industry. 

But last week, after President Ben- 
jamin F. Fairless had explained to a 
Congressional committee why his com- 
pany had been forced to raise steel prices 
(see above), another officer of U.S. Steel 
Corp.—John G. Munson, 65, vice presi- 
dent in charge of raw materials—lifted 
the curtain of secrecy from ore discoveries 
made by U.S. Steel prospectors in 
Venezuela in 1947. The gist of Munson’s 
disclosure was: U.S. Steel Corp. has ac- 
quired 100-year leases and claim rights 
to vast mountains of ore in parts of 
Venezuela previously unsuspected of 
harboring any iron. 

Fabulous Trove. Diamond drill- 
ings and tunnels prove that the deposits 
contain more than a billion tons of ore, 





, . « led to iron mountains like La Frontiera (left) and Cerro. Bolivar and a billion-ton ore reserve. (SEE: Century) 
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A PUBLIC STATEMENT © 
ABOUT TRUCKS: 


Propagandists are attacking the trucking 
industry=—but their real target is YOU! 


In this country today are enor- 
mous transportation industries. 


One, you know a good deal 
about—the railroads, which em- 
ploy some 1,327,000 people. 


Another is the trucking indus- 
try —next to agriculture the larg- 
est direct employer in the United 
States today. 


Does that surprise you? No 
wonder—for the trucking indus- 
try is literally, even today, the 
“business nobody knows.” 


Trucking service has grown so 
great, so swiftly in the past 25 
years, that it staggers the imagi- 
nation. But far more incompre- 
hensible is what the trucking in- 
dustry means to you and your 
family, and to the American way 
of life. 

* * ok * 


In America today, raw and fin- 
ished goods come pouring 
through the throbbing arteries of 
commerce in a never-ending flood. 


But it’s the trucks and only the 
trucks which deliver these masses 
of goods in large and small spot- 
loads; fan them out every day, 
every hour, to hundreds of thou- 
sands of stores in every American 
community, and thousands of fac- 
tories big and small. 


—So that these goods, in turn, 
can be picked up and deliv- 
ered, also by trucks, to Amer- 
ica’s 148 million men, women 
and children in America’s 45 
million homes. 


If it were not for America’s 7 
million trucks and their 5 million 


NOTE: 


direct employees—who draw 
every 12th pay-check issued in 
the United States—you would 
have to carry home, on foot or in 
your car, everything you buy, eat, 
use, Or wear. 


There are no railroad sidings, 
landing fields or docks that serv- 
ice your back door. 

* * cd * 


But above and beyond even this, 
the direct economic significance 
of the trucks is simply colossal. 


—More than 25,000 U. S. com- 
munities, plus ALL of Amer- 
ica’s farms, not serviced by 
any other form of overland 
transportation, get every- 
thing they eat, wear, use or 
buy by trucks alone. 


Yet, propagandists are attack- 
ing the trucking industry. 


They are doing so because of 
special interests of their own. 


But make no mistake about it 
—their real target is YOU. 


* * * * 


Now in “attacking the trucking 
industry,” these propagandists 
are making some very extrava- 
gant claims. For example: 


The propagandists are claim- 
ing that the trucking industry 
does not pay enough taxes; that 
it’s “subsidized.” SUBSIDIZED? 
SUBSIDIZED BY WHOM? TODAY 
AND FOR YEARS PAST, HUN- 
DREDS OF THOUSANDS OF 
TRUCKS AND TRACTOR-TRAILER 
COMBINATIONS YOU SEE ARE 
TAXED ALL THE WAY FROM $1000 
to $3000 AND MORE EACH, PER 
YEAR, FOR THE RIGHT TO RUN 


OVER THE ROADS. DOES THAT 
SOUND LIKE SUBSIDY? 
TRUCKS PAY BETTER THAN 
32% OF ALL HIGHWAY USE 
TAXES. How much in dollars? 
Last year $718,563,000 in direct 
use taxes alone. And also over 
$370,000,000, of Federal excise 
taxes assessed against trucks for 
gasoline, oil, tires, tubes, parts 
and the like, not counted in the 
82%, fora total of $1,089,000,000. 
Plus real estate, income and every 
other form of general taxation. 


IF THE TRUCKS ARE “SUB- 
SIDIZED” SO IS YOUR CAR! 
Here’s how: An official Govern- 
ment study—the only one of its 
kind—showed that both passen- 
ger cars and trucks more than 
paid their way on the highways. _ 
In this study part of the cost of 
streets and highways was held to 
be the responsibility of all tax- 
payers. 


Only by juggling these facts, 
can the propagandists “discover” 
that the trucks are “subsidized”. 


But what these propagandists 
don’t tell you is that by false rea- 
soning, they also claim that YOU 
TOO ARE NOT PAYING YOUR 
WAY! AND THAT YOUR CAR 
TAXES TOO, SHOULD BE IN- 
CREASED. 


It seems to us that these are 
facts which you should weigh, 
against the claims the propagan- 
dists are now making. 


THE AMERICAN TRUCKING INDUSTRY 


American Trucking Assn. 
1424 16th St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
© 1950, American Trucking Association 


The above statement is published on behalf of America’s 7,000,000 trucks, their owners and their drivers. Siz million of them 
are privately owned by America’s farmers and business men—about a million others are at the service of these same farmers 


and businessmen, and at your service too. Trucking gives more employment than all other transportation compines 4008 jobs for fine people 
n 


—your neighbors and friends. Permission to reprint wholly or in part on application to American Trucking Ass’ns, 


FEBRUARY 8, 1950 


c., Washington 6, D. C. 
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much of it with an iron content averaging 
65% to 68%. By contrast, Mesabi ores, 
once considered fabulously high grade, 
average about 53% iron. Moreover the 
Venezuelan ore’s content of silica (the 
most difficult and expensive impurity to 
remove) is less than 3%, as against 10% 
silica content in Mesabi ore. 

Few outside steel men—not even 
those who knew the corporation had 
staked 18 claims west of the Caroni 
river, had obtained “denouncement” 
rights from the Venezuelan government 
and had leased 100,000 acres for surface 
operations—suspected the fabulous extent 
of the discovery. 

Neither did the Congressional com- 
mittee seem to appraise the announcement 
at its full value. Perhaps this was be- 
cause Munson, a tall, white-haired min- 
ing engineer who has worked for U.S. 
Steel since 1920, underplayed his revela- 
tion, omitting many details. After the 
hearing, sitting on a leather sofa in U.S. 
Steel’s Washington office, Munson filled 
in gaps in the story of the most successful 
and dazzling treasure hunt of modern 
times. 

Pressure. At full capacity opera- 
tion U.S. Steel uses 35 million tons of 
ore a year. In 1944, Munson reported to 
President Fairless his worries about the 


corporation’s future supply of ore be- . 


cause of the threatened exhaustion of the 
Mesabi range. Fairless agreed that if it 
were necessary to fall back on expensive 
($15 to $20 a ton) methods of processing 
plentiful low-grade taconite ores, they 
should get started at once. 

“But first,” Munson cautioned, “I 
think we should resurvey the whole situa- 
tion to make sure there are no high grade 
deposits in any country so close that ore 
from them would have a competitive ad- 
vantage over our expensively refined low- 
grade ores.” 

“Go ahead,” Fairless agreed. The 
search then started cost many millions 
and yielded triumphant results. 

Geologists explored the Caribbean 
area, South and-Central America, Africa, 
Canada, Alaska and Sweden more thor- 
oughly than ever before. One came back 
from Venezuela and, in an interim report, 
stated his belief that no more ore would 
be discovered there. Said Munson: “I 
don’t think a man who believes it isn’t 
there is the man to find it.” 

Munson promptly hired another 
geologist, Folke Kihlstead. Kihlstead 
worked under the general direction of 
Mack C. Lake, a mining engineer who 
has since become president of the Orinoco 
Mining Co., the subsidiary organized last 
December to develop the company’s new 
properties. 


Eye-popper. Prospectors soon 
found deposits of 25 million tons of ore 
east of the Caroni river; but, because of 
the huge operations U.S. Steel had in 
mind, this was passed over as inadequate. 

Munson thereupon ordered an aerial 
survey of 10,500 square miles west of the 
Caroni river, where ore had never been 
found. Three months later the survey’s 
photographic mosaic made the geologists’ 
eyes pop. Here were two immense 
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promises: (1) abundant granite forma- 
tions indicating a fertile field for high 
grade ore; and (2) geologic foldings 
showing that ore might be found close 
to the surface, permitting open pit opera- 
tions. 

In jeeps and planes, on horseback 
and afoot, prospectors swarmed in. They 
located two great mountains of iron ore 
—Cerro Bolivar and La Frontiera (see 
picture). For a time no one knew if large 
deposits were high or low grade ore. 
Magnetometer surveys showed it was 
highly magnetic. The readings were. sub- 
mitted to Louis B. Slichter, University 
of California geophysicist, who said: 
“They show what, so far as I know, are 
the greatest magnetic reactions in the 
world—so great I am forced to conclude 
something went wrong with your calcula- 
tions.” This brightened the gleam in the 
steel men’s eyes. 


Proof. For nearly 10 months the 
H. Y. Longyear Co., a drilling firm of 
Chicago, “proved up” holes averaging 
from 350 to 400 feet deep. Tunnels 
through the mountains confirmed driller 
findings. Then at last U.S. Steel knew 
what it had—more than a billion tons 
of high grade ore reserves in 18 claims. 

The corporation’s big problem is no 
longer one of quantity or quality but of 
how best to get iron ore to the sea. This 
job will call for many millions in con- 
struction, and the corporation is working 
on it with the help of the Venezuelan 
government. Three ways are under con- 
sideration: (1) shipping by shallow river 
barges down the Orinoco to the Caribbean 
and there re-shipping by ocean carriers; 
(2) dredging the Orinoco to make it 
navigable for ocean ships; or (3) build- 
ing a 276-mile railroad with a four-mile 
bridge to land the ore at Barcelona. 

In conferences with the Venezuelan 
government, U.S. Steel has just about de- 





Mystery clock. A crystal dial for a hid- 


den timepiece. (SEE: New Products) 


cided on Plan IIl—if it proves feasible 
to stabilize the deltas at the mouth of 
the Orinoco. This would cost about $1 
million a year if done as the Mississippi 
deltas have been stabilized at New Or- 
leans. It should not cost more than $25 
million to dredge the river. If the deltas 
won't behave, the railroad route will be 
chosen. 

Bethlehem Steel Corp., which has in- 
vested $30 million in ore mines in 
Venezuela, is building a 32-mile narrow 
gauge railroad from mine site to the 
Orinoco. Its present plan is to ship 2.5 
million tons of ore a year by shallow 
barges to the Caribbean and thence to 
Baltimore. 

As rapidly as possible U.S. Steel 
will build a mine plant and a town at the 
base of Cerro Bolivar. It will ship 10 
million tons of ore a year to Baltimore 
and Mobile for transhipment to the Pitts- 
burgh, Youngstown and Birmingham area 
mills. Other shipments may go to pro- 
posed new U.S. Steel plants near Phila- 
delphia. 


Bottomless Supply. The 35 million 
tons a year used by the corporation are 
about 30% of the entire industry’s con- 
sumption. In time, the corporation will 
boost ore shipments considerably above 
10 million tons a year. Long-term pos- 
sibilities make interesting figures. At the 
rate of 10 million tons a year, the newly 
proved reserves would last 100 years. If 
drawn upon to meet all the company’s 
needs when operating at full present 
capacity, the ore would last three dec- 
ades. Meanwhile, to avoid any possibility 
of miscalculation in case of war, the 
corporation is going full speed ahead with 
a costly program for refining low-grade 
taconite ores from sources in the U.S. 

Americans will become familiar with 
the profiles of Cerro Bolivar and La 
Frontiera as sources of supply for many 
necessities and luxuries of modern living. 

For Congressmen, U.S. Steel pointed 
this moral: Freedom’s future depends 
upon continuous steel operations. Opera- 
tions depend upon the flow of raw ma- 
terials; and this flow calls for capital 
investments the size of which few people 
realize. Prices charged for steel, said the 
corporation, must sooner or later defray 
the cost of such long term developments 
as are involved in finding and shipping 
the treasure trove of Cerro Bolivar and 
La Frontiera to the U.S. 


New Products 


e @e A moderately-priced electric 
clock featuring a clear crystal dial the 
time-seeker can see right through (see 
picture). The mechanism is hidden in 
the circle where the hands meet. 

e eA fold-up-and-carry vinyl film 
raincoat for men, guaranteed waterproof 
and crackproof. Low priced, it retails for 
about $2.29. 

e @ A pocket-sized check protector 
which perforates a check over the payee’s 
name and the amount of the check and 
applies a special red protector ink auto- 
matically. It sells for $3.95, with ink 
refills for 25¢. 
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The doubly-useful Willys Station Wagon fits 
family needs to a T! It’s a smooth-riding, 
easy to handle passenger car and a practical 
workday vehicle built for hard use. 

With all seats in there’s ample room for six 
adults in its all-steel body. Exclusive Planadyne 
suspension levels out road bumps, gives greater 
stability and riding-comfort. 

Lift out the seats and you have up to 120 
cubic feet of hauling space—room for carrying 
a big load of bulky material. The seat uphols- 
tery and interior of the Willys Station Wagon 
are washable—it easily cleans up to look its 
Sunday best, inside and out. 

Functional design saves you money on up- 
keep. Both 4 and 6 cylinder models include 
gas-stretching overdrive at no extra cost. See 
this combined work and family car ’at your 
Willys-Overland dealer. 










jeep 
AS 












WILLYS 
Station Wagon 


4 or 6 Cylinders—Overdrive at No Extra Cost. 
4-Wheel-Drive, 4-Cylinder Model also Available. 


WILLYS-OVERLAND MOTORS, TOLEDO 1, OHIO * MAKERS OF AMERICA’S MOST USEFUL VEHICLES 
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Education 





Prelude to Revolution ? 


Too many U.S. colleges are turning 
out “half-baked degree holders and pro- 
fessional men,” charged Dr. James R. 
Killian Jr., president of Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, last week. 

Result: Unable to find “the kind of 
jobs they might expect,” these graduates 
may produce “a disaffected intellectual 
proletariat.” 


Down with Numbers! 


How few numbers can you teach in 
arithmetic and still call it arithmetic? 

In most U.S. schools, brighter pupils 
in the’ first grade learn to count up to 50. 
In the second grade they are adding and 
subtracting whole numbers running into 
three digits. Even the slowest pupils at 
this level work with numbers up to 100. 

Last week shocked insiders thought 
the New York City schools were bound 
for an all-time low. In a top-secret bulle- 
tin, of which only 150 copies were dis- 
tributed to grade school supervisors, an 
experimental arithmetic program was 
outlined. It is now in force in the first 
two grades in all of New York’s schools. 

Running through it is a philosophy 
that has already aroused the ire of many 
a grade school principal. Pupils in the 
kindergarten, first and second grades 
should not be burdened with learning 
mere numbers. In the first grade, digits 
up to 10 are enough for them to know; 
in the second up to 20. Reason: Children 
learn only from “situations.” For num- 
bers, substitute apples, marbles, pieces of 
pie, horses, billygoats—anything but fig- 
ures. There is little “social need” for 
mere numbers. They are not “meaning- 
ful!” They only tend to “confuse” the 
child. 

Mush. In the second grade, accord- 
ing to a suggestion on page 58, the chil- 
dren will more easily get the feeling of 
amount by bringing in apples and ac- 
tually making applesauce.* 

Title of the hush-hush document is: 
Mathematics . . . for Grades 1-2; 3-4; 
5-6. Those who have received copies 
have been asked not to make it public. 

Author is Laura K. Eads, with a Ph.D. 
in psychology, now assistant to the di- 
rector of the curriculum department of 
New York City schools. Fast-talking, en- 
ergetic Dr. Eads is no stranger to experi- 
mentation in arithmetic. Two years ago 
she assisted in the preparation of a milder 
sidetracking of numbers set forth in an 


*Too literal an interpretation of the new pol- 
icy by some principals and teachers has produced 
a crop of funny stories told by parents. Sees: 
A second grade teacher was called in for an ‘“‘ex- 
planation” when Johnny was reported to have 
added 20 and 10 in actual numbers on the black- 
board. Another kindergarten teacher was “‘repri- 
manded” for using the number “3’’ in the story of 
the three bears, instead of referring simply to 
— Bear, the Papa Bear and the Little 

ear. 
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Dr. Fehr. But why not teach arithmetic? 
(SEE: Down with Numbers) 


official bulletin titled: Arithmetic: Kin- 
dergarten-Grade 3. 

In Dr. Eads’s theory, what horrifies 
practical educators is not its novelty but 
the very real danger that this aversion 
to abstract numbers will keep pupils 
from learning such essentials as multipli- 
cation or long division until the later 
grades—if at all. 

Already many New York high school 
principals are alarmed over the number 
of pupils reaching them without a grasp 
of arithmetic. Dr. Joseph Orleans, head 
of the mathematics department of the 
George Washington High School, boiled 
over last week. “We are only supposed 


to provide remedial teaching in arith- 
metic,” he said. “Now we find we have 
to re-teach arithmetic. All too little time 
in the grades is spent on drill. ... In 
the dawn of civilization, and for centuries 
before, man stumbled forward, acquiring 
a concept of numbers from situations. Do 
our children have to go through this 
process all over again? Why not give 
them a little more drill?” 

Revolt Brewing. From Teachers 
College, Columbia University, came more 
thunder. Said Dr. Paul Fehr, head of the 
mathematics department: “This denies to 
the capable student the chance to develop 
at the speed of which he is capable.” 

Particularly alarmed over the new 
trend in New York City’s schools were 
members of the National Council of 
Teachers of Mathematics. Hopefully, they 
predicted opposition to it at a meeting 
set for 10:30 a.m. Feb. 25 in the Wash- 
ington Irving High School. Here, for 
the first time, the new program will be 
presented for approval and discussion by 
the Mathematics Teachers Association of 
New York. Several hundred of the city’s 
arithmetic teachers will be present. Said 
one council member: 

“There will be fireworks. The plain, 
ordinary arithmetic teachers and most of 
the school principals really want arith- 
metic taught. If the parents and taxpay- 
ers of New York only knew what was 
going on they would storm that meeting 
by thousands. There would be so many 
seeking to protest the streets would be 
jammed for blocks around. But they 
won't be there. The parents don’t know 
about it. How could they? That’s why 
top-secret bulletins are issued. . . . Some- 
day the public will catch on.” But, he 
added grimly, by then it may be too late. 





Saturday Review of Literature 
“What's the difference how I did it? It’s right, isn’t it?” 
Hanky-panky. Likelier than X’s were apples and billy goats. (SEE: Numbers!) 
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baby, 


it’s @:©s©z[L[D) 
outside! 


e When March winds whistle around the 
farm, this little fellow likes to snuggle close as he can get to his Ma. 
And because he and his brothers and sisters are all pigs, they’re apt 
to act like pigs and push and shove and grunt until Ma, in disgust, 
rolls over, heaves up, and slowly walks away. 


e She’s a hefty old girl—and it used to 
happen often that she zigged just as one of her offspring zagged. 
Then there was one less little pig. 


e She never misses him—but you do! Be- 
cause the little pig who isn’t there costs the farmer two months of 
feed—adds to the price of bacon. 


e Who would think that 3 old boards and 
an electric light across one corner of the breeding pen could save his 
life? This simple electric brooder keeps little piglets warm and out 
of harm’s way. Today, the farmer who uses one can count on sending 
one more pig to market from each litter. 


e This is only one of countless ways that 
electricity is going to work today on the nation’s farms—cutting 
production costs—providing you with more food—creating new mar- 
kets for city made goods—bringing a new standard of living to farm 
families. 


eSo you see it’s not only the business 
of farming that changes but the business of living on a farm. 
Publishing a magazine that meets these changing interests and needs 
of rural America is big business too! 


e If you would like to see the one magazine 
which has succeeded above all others in meeting this need, write us on 
your letterhead. We'll send you a copy of FARM JouRNAL—not only 

the nation’s biggest rural magazine but 


Fa rm J @) uU rnd | in most of America, the biggest mag- 


azine of all. 
BIGGEST SALESMAN IN MOST OF AMERICA 
Philadelphia 5, Pa, Graham Patterson, President 


SCourtesy Copyright owners, Susan Publications, Inc.— Edwin H. Morris & Company, Inc. Sole Selling Agents. 
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Women 





Career Woman’s Profile 


A successful career girl has a 60-40 
chance of being married, and happily. 
But the likelihood that she’ll have a fami- 
ly is much smaller. 

According to a new study by the Mil- 
bank Memorial Fund, New York, 40% of 
the women listed in the 1949 Who’s Who 
in America are unmarried. Of those who 
are married, 41% in the 40-74 age group 
have no children. Divorce, however, isn’t 
prevalent among them; 86% have been 
married once, 13% twice, and 2%, three 
or more times. 


Knife, Fork and Genius 


Carole Stupell worked steadily and 
deftly, decorating her Valentine’s Day 
table with mammoth red hearts and giant 
nosegays of roses, forget-me-nots and 
chiffon net. She had just torn apart her 
first arrangement because it didn’t satis- 
fy her. Now she was building a second 
one. She finished by wiring a little black 
cupid, still wet from new coloring, to a 
wire heart. 

“There,” she 
“that’s right!” 

Carole Stupell is probably the first 
woman to build a business around a tal- 
ent for table setting. The collections of 
china, silver, ceramics, linens and pottery 
in Carole Stupell, Ltd., New York, have 
been selected to be used together and her 
original, striking but practical combina- 
tions have made her the Daché of table 
décor. 

She is consulted by people like the 
Duchess of Windsor and Mrs. Nelson 
Rockefeller, as well as by young couples 


nodded 


vigorously, 





who are making their first careful 
budgeted selections. 

Hearts & Paper Lace. The Valen- 
tine’s Day table illustrates some of her 
ideas (see picture). The place mats hang 
over the edge of the table—a Stupell 
trick. They are red felt, edged with paper 
lace—she uses any material that lends 
color and drama to the occasion. The 
dishes don’t match—she rails at sets of 


China. The service plates are waffle- 


weave milk glass, the smaller plates red- 
trimmed milk glass. On each napkin is a 
heart-shaped ceramic pin set with tiny 





Talent for tables. Carole Stupell’s 
business is thinking up settings like .. . 


red glass hearts. The fruit or shrimp 
cocktail is served in glass coupettes. She 
originated the coupette with its wider top 
and hollow stem for extra juice or sauce 
because the sherbet cup didn’t fill the bill. 
Those who have watched her work say her 
innovations are always practical and that 
invariably they sell. 

She crashed into selling at 10 years 
of age, when she fell through a glass 
counter in her mother’s store in Brooklyn 
trying to select something for a customer. 
Later she was secretary to the merchan- 
dising manager in Abraham & Straus de- 
partment store in Brooklyn, then research 
director of the Emporium, San Francisco. 
She opened her first shop in Manhattan’s 
Barclay Hotel in December 1933, without 
enough in her pocket to pay the first 
month’s rent. But on a hunch that Decem- 
ber, biggest shopping month of the year, 
would net her four times as much as any 
other month, she promised the manage- 
ment she’d pay it Jan. 1. She did. Her 
present store does a business of more than 
a quarter of a million dollars a year, 80% 
with customers from outside New York. 

Blend Formula. Twelve years ago, 
when she opened this shop, she conceived 
the idea of selling table-setting ensembles, 
and tried to work out table settings from 
items in stock. However, she found “noth- 
ing went together. It just didn’t make a 
picture for me.” So she began buying 
and designing correlated objects. 

“You don’t select your skirt, belt, 
and blouse separately,” she points out. 
“When you buy parts of your table ward- 
robe independently you’re likely to end 
up with a busy little heap.” 

She applies the adjective “busy” also 
to the patterned plate topped by a match- 
ing patterned cream soup. Let one be a 
plain color, the other decorated, she ad- 
vises. By this system of mix-and-match 
she works out for young couples four 
table changes for the price of two. Miss 
Stupell, campaigning for table trappings 
keyed to modern living, has almost exiled 
the long damask tablecloth, particularly 


. . . the Valentine decor (right) and table-for-two with pink mats and napkins, rose-patterned goblets and plates. (SEE: Knife) 
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for small homes. She uses all sorts of mats 
made of interesting and unusual materials 
—raffia, plastics, gilt shot cloth. Her new 
big straw ones are woven as delicately as 
fine lace. Some have pockets for the nap- 
kins (an idea she originated years ago) 
shaped like rosettes or butterflies. The 
mats come in subtle shades like burnt 
orange and chartreuse and their colors 
often are repeated in plastic handles of 
steel cutlery. She long ago proclaimed 
that decorations need not be set smack in 
the middle of the table and often her 
figurines and ceramic fruits are massed 
toward one end. 

She is married to Harry Mervis, who 
is associated with her in the business, and 
they have two sons, Keith, 10, and Ron- 
nie, 7. She considers the everyday setting 
for the family dinner much more im- 
portant than rare “company” affairs. 


"Satina makes starched clothes 
3 times easier to iron!" 


WRITES MRS. C. E. PEELER, JR., DALLAS, TEXAS 


A Stitch in Time 


Women now can darn and knit at the 
same time—not actually, of course, but 
in effect. A new soft-textured nylon darn- 
ing yarn can be knitted together with 
wool into sock heels. It adds no bulk 
but a good deal of extra strength which 
obviates, or at least postpones, the need 
for darning later on. 

Called “Heel ’N Toe” yarn, it’s 
packaged on small skein cards, comes in 
many colors and is meant to be used for 
ordinary mending and darning as well 
as for reinforcing. 





Beauty After Forty 


“Life doesn’t begin at 40 but neither 
does it end.” 

This is a quotation from Edythe 
Thornton McLeod’s new book, Beauty “Ironing was one of my pet hates,” that you use with boiled or unboiled 
After Forty (Prentice-Hall, New York: writes Mrs. Peeler. “Then I heard starch. It dissolves easily in boiling 
$3.95), which shows how life may go on about Satina. It’s wonderful! It makes water or the boiling starch solution. 


both attractively and satisfactorily. Mrs. . . . Se yo 
McLeod is a beauty expert who for years starched clothes 3 times easier to iron It not only makes ironing lots eas- 


directed Elizabeth Arden’s School of Good —cuts my ironing time way down!” ier, it makes clothes smell fresher, look 
Grooming and Sales Training. Her book Satina is a wonderful ironing aid newer, and stay clean longer, too! 

is filled with down-to-earth information on 
make-up, diet, exercise and dress, supple- 
mented by illustrations. She also has 












properly spaced, they enlarge the figure. 
“Get out of print” not “out of circula- 
tion,” she says. And she reminds the 40- 


year-old with a size 14 figure that no one Satina il e / 
is ever going to think she’s 14, therefore users TINA in sta 

it behooves her to shy away from cute Say: COE Ey ° 
buttons and bows. 


Her sections on make-up for “silver- it makes starched ironing 3 times easier!” 
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given just as much space to. attitudes FREE 
toward life. She wants her readers to be 
their age, but to be it at its best. Ful 
Out of Print. Mrs. McLeod rails at Size PACKAGE 
the hush-hush about size and age in ad- 
vertising of clothes for the mature women E’RE SO SURE you'll love [@°" "3-3"? 
and in departments devoted to her in Satina, if we can just get & ; a 
stores. She often wonders, she says, to you to try it once, that we're § SATINA, Dept. M-1, Battle Creek, Michigan { 
I his “ a 1 is addressed : : . 8 Dear Sirs: Satina sounds good to me. Now I'd | 
whom this “young appeal is addressed, offering you a free full-size § |. - 
j ’ like a free full-size package to see how much easier 4 
since most women over 40 don’t want to package Enough for 4 bi & £ ‘ hed ironi 
look like teen-agers. Theirs is—or should saad - } ; - py . & Manes acy Masenee ome, , 
be—the age of elegance, distinction and PS 0 ust you try it an NAME 
simplicity—exemplified by soft rich fab- judge Satina for yourself! ; 
rics, deep muted tones, portrait colors. STREET ’ 
She thinks prints are often “the downfall A PRODUCT OF i 
of the American woman” since, if not GENERAL FOODS SEES SER Ae : 
4 


Locman en am an anes ap enenenéasiseenenee 
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> TEMPTING, golden-brown 
All-Bran muffins are a breakfast 
treat that’s twice as good when 


you mix one half cup of Sun- 
Maid Raisins into the batter! 
Sun-Maids have a natural fruit 
sweetness—a wealth of iron, 
calcium and phosphorus. So 
they add energy as well as flavor 
to your cooking! Ask for Sun- 
Maids and be sure of uniform 
freshness and quality! 


Extra Good 


any way you use them 


For your 32-page 
recipe book, write 
Sun-Maid Raisin 
Growers of Cali- 
fornia, Dept. 
PAT-19, Fresno, 
California. 


ettes,” as she likes to call them, are headed 
“For a Former Brunette,” a “Former 
Redhead,” and so on. Original skin tone 
and color of eyes have much to do with 
selection of make-up shades, she explains. 
For the same reason she doesn’t favor in- 
discriminate use of bluing for gray hair. 
And “if gray, white, silver or even beau- 
tiful blue hair don’t intrigue you,” then 
“if you want to dye, dye!” 

Stout and Sure. Ina chapter callea 
“Forty Facts After Forty,” the author 
says: 

e @ Put your accent on dignity, not 
on dimples. 

e@ @ You can improve on nature. And 
usually there’s plenty of room for it. 

e@ @ Never say, “They didn’t do that 
when I was a girl!” 

ee@ Careers are a challenge and 
often well met after forty. 

e @ Face forty with a stout heart, not 
with a stout body. 

e e A little rouge often goes a long 
way. 

@ @ Don’t relax in slacks if you 
aren’t sleek and slender. 

@ @ Don’t envy youth—you’ve had 
yours. 

e @ Eyeglasses give you a sure sight, 
and you look younger because you are 
sure! 


Fabric-in-Plastic 


A husband-and-wife team, the J. W. 
Dierecks, of Hillsboro, Ore., last week 
were selling plastic buttons that matched 
the fabric of women’s dresses and suits 
and were guaranteed to withstand heat, 
washing and cleaning. 

Customers send in their fabric. The 
Dierecks cut it to size and then fuse it 
into clear plastic button cases. Six but- 
tons are $1. For another $1 they'll add 
a pair of matching earrings. 


New for the House 
Know-Your-Own. A $2 felt-pointed 


aluminum pen which writes indelibly, in 
black, on any porous surface, can be 
used to mark clothing, rubbers, sports 
equipment, luggage, screen and other 
items. The pen comes with a bottle of 
fluid and dropper which is used to fill 
the felt pad in the barrel of the pen. 

No Stoop. Ladder-Grip brings tools 
right to the job. A device that screws 
onto any step of a stepladder, it has a 
strong hook that holds, for example, a 
water pail next to the window being 
washed, or a paint can at handy dipping 
level. Price: $1.19. 

Airtight. A jelly glass that seals 
itself is made of Bakelite plastic. Its 
flexible, frosted cover grips the rim of 
the transparent container, keeps flavors 
in and odors out. The cover peels off 
easily and reseals when pressed back on 
again. A 12-ounce container costs 20¢; 
two of the 6-ounce size sell for 25¢. 

Colored Ironing. Primrose yellow, 
heavenly blue or sandy beige—a woman 
can take her pick to suit her ironing 
mood. A new vat-dyed, pre-shrunk iron- 
ing board cover, made of sailcloth to fit 





“NO LONGER 
NERVOUS!” . 


Switching to 
Famous Cereal Drink 
Brings Natural Relief 


Jittery ?.«. 
Irritable? ... 
Can’t enjoy 
life fully? ... | 
People every- 
where— people 
who once suf- 
fered just as 
you do— have 
found the an- ae 
swer in switch- a al ‘ 

ing from coffee and tea to POSTUM. 


EXAMPLE: A woman in New York 
City writes this sincere and moving 
letter: “My switch to POSTUM has 
given me a new lease on life! I no 
longer fear the sleepless nights and 
the nervous tired feeling that made 
life a bore!” 


SCIENTIFIC FACTS: Both coffee and tea 
contain caffein —a drug —a nerve 
stimulant! So while many people can 
drink coffee or tea without ill-effect, 
others suffer nervousness, indiges- 
tion, sleepless nights. But POSTUM 
contains no caffein or other drug— 
nothing that can possibly cause nerv- 
ousness, indigestion, sleeplessness! 


MAKE THIS TEST: Buy INSTANT 





POSTUM today—drink POSTUM exclu- 
sively for 30 days. See if POSTUM 
doesn’t help you, too, to sleep better, 
feel better, enjoy life more! ... 
INSTANT POSTUM—A Vigorous Drink 
made from Healthful Wheat and 
Bran. A Product of General Foods. 






Waterlilier Way 
Bring new beaut SS WAA 
ng new u = = 
your garden with a l/Z ~~ 
eter ily pool. Gor- FNS 
geous colors, exquis- ; f 9 
ite fragrance... the 4% 
easiest part of the garden to 
care for. Write today to our nearest offve and a 
copy of our 1950 catalog will be sent you free. 
THREE SPRINGS FISHERIES 
2520 Main Road. Lilypons. : 
411 N. 7th Ave., Suite 713, Deot.2520,St. Louis, Mo. 
333 N. Michigan Ave., Dept.2520, Chicago 1, IL 
Save $2.00 On 

This Home Mixed 
Easily Mixed. Needs No Cooking. 

Cough medicines usually contain a large quantity of 
plain syrup—a good i ient, but one which you can 
easily make at home. Mix 2 cups of granulated sugar with 
1 cup of water. No cooking! Or you can use corn syrup or 
liquid honey, instead of sugar syrup. 

Then get from your druggist 2% ounces of Pinex, Rowe 
it into a pint bottle, and fill up with your syrup. This 
gives you a full pint of wonderful medicine for coughs due 
to colds. It makes a real saving because it gives you about 
four times as much for your money. Never spoils, and 
children love it. 

This is eavually a surprisingly effective, quick-acting 


cough medicine. Swiftly, you feel it taking hold. It loosens 
phlegm, soothes irritated membranes, makes breathing 
eas 


y. 

Pinex is a special compound of proven ingredients, in 
concentrated form, a most reliable, soothing agent for 
throat and bronchial irritations. Money refunded if it 
doesn’t please you in every way. 

FOR EXTRA CONVENIENCE GET NEW 
READY-MIXED, READY-TO-USE PINEX! 


THE PINEX COMPANY, FORT WAYNE, IND. 
PATHFINDER 


nein lai a act ea hic 
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Knaster-Iceland 


Touch of the Old World. A 10-piece 
set for $7.50. (SEE: New for the House) 


drumtight on any kind of board, comes in 
either of the three pastel shades or in 
ordinary white. The secret to its fit is 
a series of dowel sticks and spring 
stretchers that hold the cover taut with- 
out straining it. The cost is $3.95 and 
replacement covers will be available. 

All Wood. From the kitchens of 
Europe comes the idea for the hanging 
cooking set (picture above). The biggest 
piece is the cutting board which fits into 
a U-shaped frame (11 by 16 inches) on 
which hang two rolling pins, four spoons, 
a potato masher and a meat tenderizer. 
The wood is blond, unwaxed. 

Saves Cups and Space. A wash- 
able, rubber-coated steel rack (red, white 
or yellow) holds eight cups and saucers, 
cuts down on clatter and breakage. A 
smaller rack for just eight cups costs 
about $1.60; the larger one, about $2 
(see below). 


To find out where New for the House 
products may be purchased, send a self- 
addressed stamped envelope to Patu- 
FINDER, Women’s Department, Wash- 
ington 5, D. C. 





The Wooster Rubb Co. 
Happy landings. Cups stay put on shelf, 
are easily carried to table. (SEE: New) 
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Formal: Simplicity Pattern 3123 


Now... wardrobes are made so quickly, so effortlessly 
on an Electric DOMESTIC SEWMACHINE 


Sport clothes, formals, at-home fashions and street- 
wear ... all the exciting new clothes you’ve dreamed 
about ... for the price of just essentials! You can 
have them, you know, with the help of the amazing 
Electric Domestic Sewmachine. 

It’s easy now to make clothes with real professional 
styling. The new Domestic takes guesswork out of 
sewing . . . busy women love its easy, tireless ways. 
Don’t be disappointed if your favorite clothes have 
too-high price tags .. . you can dupli- 
cate them at big savings. Help yourself 
to a complete new wardrobe .. . Look 
for the Sign of Better Sewing . . . Look 
for Domestic . . . First with the features 
for over 80 years. 





Learn How Easy it 


is to sew expertly 
and save. For your 
copy of “101 Ways 

to Save With Your 
Sewing Machine” 
send 10 cents to cover 


aero SEWMACHINES | /SEWMACHINES EWMACHINES 


Inc., Cleveland 1, O. 





SOLD BY MORE DEALERS THAN ANY OTHER MAKE OF SEWING MACHINE 
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Grass Cutting by 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Power by Briggs & Stratton 
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Push-Pull finger-tip controls 


Engine by Briggs & Stratton— 
T and 11/2 H.P. 


Remove only 4 bolts to release 
cutting unit 


Eccentric screw easily adjusts 
cylinder bearings 


Lifetime ball-bearing clutch 


Simplified adjustment of chain 
and belt 


Blades are double ground, 
heat treated, crucible analysis 
steel—insuring long and satisfac- 
tory service. 

For your lasting satisfaction, 
choose the power mower backed 
by three dependable names: 1+ 
Thelawn mower dealer you know, 
2 * PENNSYLVANIA and 3 Briggs 
& Stratton. 


ALSO QUALITY HAND MOWERS 
SINCE 1877 


Great American « Pennsylvania Jr. 
Meteor * Penna-lawn 
Edger and Trimmer 


See Your Lawn Mower Dealer 


PENNSYLVANIA 


QUALITY LAWN MOWERS SINCE 1877 


PENNSYLVANIA LAWN MOWER DIVISION 
Americon Chain & Cable Company, Inc. 


Camden, New Jersey > 





Sports 





Buckeyes’ Big Splash 


To get on the Ohio State swimming 
team, you have to know two things: (1) 
how to swim or dive, and (2) how to 
play the ukulele. 

Before any tough meet, the Buckeye 
swimmers traditionally bang away the 
tension with a few fast ukulele choruses 
of a number they call The Fire Chief 
Song. Musically, the results may not 
be so good. But natatorially, they’re 
terrific. 

Last week, with a 43-37 victory over 
powerful Michigan State, the Buckeyes 
from Columbus chalked up their 19th 
dual meet victory out of a possible 21 
in the last four years. They have been 
Western Conference (Big 10) swimming 
champions three out of the past five 
years. More astonishing, they have won 
the biggest intercollegiate meet of all, 
the annual National Collegiate Athletic 





One of the swimmers on Peppe’s 
team this year, for example, is a 196- 
pound, 21-year-old giant named Bob Bar- 
tels. Three years ago, Bartels came all 
the way from Mandan, N.D., to swim on 
the Buckeye squad. He was raring to go. 
He was a free-styler, he said; he could 
swim the crawl. But he hadn’t swum 
many strokes before Peppe realized that 
as a free-styler, Bartels just didn’t have 
it. Then one day, out of the corner of 
his eye, he saw Bartels in the pool “fool- 
ing around” at the breast stroke. 

“Hey!” said Peppe. “Do that again.” 
Bartels did it again for 200 yards. He 
was slow, but his form was good— 
smooth, relaxed, loose in the shoulders. 

“Look,” said Peppe. “Forget about 
the crawl. You keep practicing breast- 
stroke. Swim two miles a day. Then come 
back and see me next year.” Next fall, 
when he came back to OSU, Bartels 
could swim 200 yards breast-stroke in 2 
minutes, 25 seconds—only about 10 sec- 
onds behind the world’s record. This year 
he looks better than ever. 

Schoolboy Coach. Peppe’s own 
swimming career began at 10, when his 
father, an Italian immigrant laborer, 
moved his family from New York to 





Ohio State’s natatorium. Mile and a half a day builds champions. (SEE: Splash) 


Association championships, four years 
out of the last five. In the 1948 Olympic 
Games, OSU’s three swimmers (more 
than any other U.S. school placed) won 
two first and two second places. 

Next to the ukulele playing, the big- 
gest share of credit for this remarkable 
record belongs to a short, dark, cigar- 
smoking character named Mike Peppe, 
who starts this year his 20th season as 
Ohio State University’s swimming coach. 
Peppe still carries a stopwatch, but he 
doesn’t really need it any more. He has 
trained so many swimmers that he can 
tell almost at a glance how fast a man 
(A) is swimming and (B) is capable of 
swimming. 


Columbus. Young Mike found a swim- 
ming* pool in the local YMCA, and 
there he settled down. First he taught 
himself to swim and then, at 15, got 
himself a job teaching the other kids. A 
few years later he organized an aquatic 
program for the Columbus public schools. 

But when Mike entered OSU, with 
its big, sprawling campus a few miles 
from downtown Columbus, he found his 
swimming career interrupted. The uni- 
versity had neither a team nor a pool. 
Mike graduated in 1927, took his master’s 
degree in physical education, and then 
joined the OSU athletic teaching staff. 

His timing couldn’t have been better. 
Only a few months later Ohio State broke 


PATHFINDER 





Victory dip. When the score is right, 
Peppe gets dunked. (SEE: Splash) 


ground for what was to be one of the 
fanciest swimming centers in the world. 
They called it their “Natatorium.” Inside 
they put three big, tiled swimming pools 
and seats enough for 2,000 spectators. 
They opened it in 1931, and handed Mike 
the job of organizing a swimming team 
so good that 2,000 people would pay to 
watch it. 

The idea of getting 2,000 paying cus- 
tomers to a swimming race seemed, at 
Columbus in 1931, a little absurd. But 
Mike went at it cagily. Maybe nobody 
wanted to watch OSU’s beginners, but 
they would pay to see champions swim. 

Peppe talked the National Amateur 
Athletic Union into holding a couple of 
their championship meets in his nata- 
torium. The visitors were duly impressed 
with the facilities, and pretty soon word 
got around that Ohio State was a place 
where swimming was highly rated as a 
sport. In time, a few likely undergraduate 
swimmers began drifting into the univer- 
sity. Then, in 1938, Mike sprang his big 
surprise. An almost unheralded Buckeye 
team entered the national AAU meet— 
and won it. No college team had ever done 
it before. But Peppe’s boys have done it 
eight times since. 

Men from Maui. Along about this 
time another thing happened which was 
to give Ohio State swimming a big boost. 
The AAU sent a group of swimmers and 
divers on a tour of South America. Peppe 
was put in charge of the trip, and a diver 
from Ohio, Al Patnik, was one of the per- 
formers. Also along was a small, 16-year- 
old Hawaiian free-styler named Keo 
Nakama. Keo and Al struck up a friend- 
ship—and the next year Keo showed up at 
Ohio State. He turned out to be one of the 
best distance swimmers of all time. His 
world’s record for the mile (20 minutes, 
29 seconds), set in 1942, is still unbroken. 

More important, however, Nakama 
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iki Seam rocket many 
miles into the Unknown—reach an amaz- 
ing supersonic speed — with a precious 
cargo of Navy scientific instruments. 


ETEORS FLAME and burn up. Fierce, 

blistering heat is sandwiched between layers 

of bitter, biting cold. Great auroras throw 

flickering light.. That’s the Jenosphere... 
Earth’s last outpost before the beginnings of inter-stellar 
space ... which Martin-built Navy Vikings are designed 
to explore, reaching many miles beyond the V-2! 


Two firing tests to date have been primarily designed 
to check the Viking’s control systems, with altitude a 
secondary consideration. In announcing these launchings, 
the Navy pointed out that while the rocket is designed as 
a technical research vehicle, guidance systems can be 
incorporated to make it a controlled missile. Exploring 
the unknown—in rocketry, pilotless aircraft. and guided 
missiles—is the job of an able group of Martin special 
weapons engineers. With control of the air vital, Martin 
research has made the greatest advances on the most 
varied combination of top level projects in this dramatic 
new phase of flight! THE GLENN L. MARTIN Co., 
BALTIMORE 3, MARYLAND. 


Propelled by an engine without moving 
parts, tracked by radar, piloted by ° 
remote control, Martin Gorgon IV’s 
(built for Navy research) have made 
longest flights achieved by pilotless 
aircraft powered with ram-jet engines. 





Bad medicine for subs—that’s the Martin Mercator, our 
WNavy’s first jet-powered patrol plane! A speedy, slashing 
battler, the Mercator is superior to anything else for anti-sub 
warfare, is available to the Navy for this task. It has unusual 
maneuverability, exceptionally fast climb, superior roll. 


Ten years ahead of the planes it 
replaces! That’s the great Martin 2-0-2 
Airliner, pride of Northwest Airlines 
and leading South American lines. 
It’s faster by 100 m.p.h., more com- 
fortable, ruggedly 
dependable. 





Start your future in aviation, today! For 
details on finest training, rare oppor- 
tunities, visit your Air Force, Navy or 
Marine recruiting office now. 












Builders of Dependable Aircraft Since 1909 


AN INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTION 
MANUFACTURERS OF: Dependable Martin 
2-0-2 airliners © Advanced military aircraft 
* Revolutionary rockets and missiles * Elec- 
tronic fire contro! systems * DEVELOPERS 
OF: Mareng fuel tanks (licensed to U. S. 
Rubber Co.) * Stratovision cerial rebroad- 
casting (in conjunction with W estinghouse Elec- 
tric Corp.) © Honeycomb construction material 
(licensed to U. S. Plywood Corp.) * New 
type hydraulic avtomotive ond aircraft 
brake * Permanent fabric flameproofing * 
LEADERS IN RESEARCH to guord the peace, 
build better living in far-reaching fields. 













































| WEAR 
FALSE TEETH 


et my mouth feels 
Sisk, clean and cool 


No” DENTURE BREATH 
for me 





*“| keep my false teeth clean and 
odor-free with Polident. When 
my plate feels clean and fresh 
and cool from a Polident bath, 
I'm safe from Denture Breath.” 


Mrs. S. B. McE., Longview, Wash. 


You know what Mrs. McE. means— 
it’s a wonderful feeling to know that 
you're not offending friends with 
Denture Breath. And it’s great when 
your plates feel clean and cool and 
fresh—from their Polident bath. 
Remember, dental plates need the 
special care of a special denture 
cleanser. Don’t brush, soak them in 
Polident (only about a cent a day) 
to keep them sparkling clean, free 
from Denture Breath. Get Polident 
tomorrow. 


NO BRUSHING 


Soak plate or bridge 
daily—fifteen minutes 
er more—in a fresh, 
cleansing solution of 
Polident and water. 


POLIDENT 


RECOMMENDED BY MORE DENTISTS 
THAN ANY OTHER DENTURE CLEANSER 
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told his friends back on the island of 
Maui about Ohio State. The result has 
been a steady migration of swimmers— 
most of them, incidentally, ukulele ex- 
perts—from the central Pacific to Ohio, 
USA. Perhaps the greatest of these was 
Bill Smith, the middle-distance swimmer 
(220-880 yards) who wound up his fourth 
season at OSU last year with eight world’s 
records notched on his uke. 

Watersoaked Athletes. Peppe 
submits all his swimmers to a punishing 
routine. Though competition doesn’t get 
under way until mid-winter, he starts 
early in the fall with a program of 
muscle-stretching calisthenics. When the 
season starts they settle down to a grind 
of swimming, kicking (with flutter- 
boards) and pulling (with inner tubes) 
a total of about a mile and a half a day. 

- Divers, a specialty of Peppe’s, get 
individual training in the evenings. And 
the results are almost unbelievable: Since 
1938, Ohio State has won all but two of 
a possible 24 national intercollegiate 
diving championships. 

Diving star (and captain) of the 
Buckeye team this year is Bruce Harlan, 
a 24-year-old Navy veteran who won the 
springboard championship for the U.S. in 
the last Olympics. 

Man vs. Machine. In swimming 
practice, Mike sometimes uses a fiendish 
device called a “pacer.” This is an oscil- 
lating lamp which throws a small circle 
of light on the pool. As the lamp turns, 
light moves from one end of the pool to 
the other. Peppe adjusts the speed, 
shouts: “Go!”—and the swimmer is ex- 
pected to keep up with the spot. 

Peppe’s pacer gets results. But when 
the races are over and won, the boys have 
their chance to take revenge. By tradi- 
tion, every time Ohio State wins, Peppe 
gets dunked—on the spot—suit, shoes, tie 
and all. He finds this hard on the ward- 
robe, but good for morale. 

It is also good showmanship. The 
spectators love it. This may be part 
of the reason that Mike no longer has to 
worry about filling those 2,000 seats. At 
$1-$2 a head, every seat this season was 
sold in advance. 


Bakelite 


New Tee. For golfers, Four-Up- 
Tee Co., Mt. Vernon, N. Y., had 
news last week: A plastic tee that 
would rest on three legs, give four 
heights, end the need to pound 
conventional tees into sun-baked, 
cement-hard ground. 








Science 





Sleepless Sugar 


Sugar cane gets more sugary if it 
has insomnia. 

This is because the flowering (or 
“tasseling”) of some kinds of cane causes 
a loss of sugar. But tasseling happens 
only when the plant has a minimum of 
12 hours of unbroken darkness. 

Taking note of this, physiologist G. 
O. Burr of the Hawaiian Sugar Planters’ 
Association trained some surplus anti- 
aircraft searchlights on plots of cane, and 
switched them on at night. Abruptly 
awakened, the cane’s tasseling hormone 
stopped functioning. One-minute wake- 
ups nightly were enough to increase some 
sugar yields one ton per acre. 


Made Rain for N.Y.? 


Some meteorologists appeared to be 
all wet last week. But whether the damp 
characters were the artificial rainmakers 
or the Weather Bureau’s specialists was 
hard to tell. Each group accused the 
other of being up in the clouds about 
whether water shortages can be allevi- 
ated, right now, by man-made showers. 

Dr. Irving Langmuir, General Elec- 
tric’s Nobel Prize chemist, created the 
first big splash in the debate by saying 
that New York’s and the Southwest’s 
water problems could “very probably” be 
ended by spraying cumulus clouds with 
silver iodide. 

The silver iodide technique, using 
ground generators instead of airplanes, 
was announced by General Electric in 
1947. It has been tested in New Mexico 
by the Office of Naval Research, the 
Army Signal Corps, and G.E. in “Project 
Cirrus”—which, despite its name, has 
got best results with cumulus (heaped- 
up) and not cirrus (thin, filmy) clouds. 

Trigger. In the tests, silver iodide 
is sprayed into super-cooled cumulus 
clouds. “Super-cooled” means that the 
cloud moisture is at freezing point, but 
for lack of dust particles to serve as 
nuclei for ice pellets, has not frozen. 
The silver iodide provides the nuclei, 
causing the formation of ice pellets. 
Attracting more moisture, these fall 
earthward, melting into rain as they reach 
lower, warmer altitudes. 

One storm thus “seeded” on July 21, 
1949, at Albuquerque, says Dr. Lang- 
muir, produced a 13-hour deluge of 320 
billion gallons—more than enough to 
overflow all New York City reservoirs. 

New York’s Water Department dis- 
agreed; nobody knows, it said, whether 
such cloud-seedings “have caused rain- 
falls or whether the rains were coin- 
cidental.” Langmuir’s estimate of the 
chances that his Albuquerque deluge 
was made by nature: 1 in 1,000,000,000,- 
000,000. 

Cold Water. Meteorologists of the 
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U.S. Weather Bureau disagreed with Dr. 
Langmuir on two grounds. There is 
enough rainfall over the New York area 
now, they said; the problem is to catch 
the runoff. And they asserted, too, that 
lack of rain never results from lack of 
enough nuclei (dirt particles) in the air, 

The debate was still raging, and the 
Southwest and New York were still water- 
short last week, but there were two hints 
that the scientific odds might be tipping 
toward Dr. Langmuir. The American 
Meteorological Society was all for cloud- 
seeding demonstrations. And Dr. Francis 
W. Reichelderfer, chief of the U.S. 
Weather Bureau, summed up after hear- 
ing his own experts: “Dr. Langmuir has 
brought new evidence to our knowledge.” 





Wide World 
Renaissance speedwagon. It wastes no 
gas or rubber. (SEE: Da Vinci) 


Da Vinci Roadmaster 


When Count Ludovico Sforza, over- 
lord of 15th century Milan, invited 
Leonardo da Vinci to his court, he 
thought he was getting a gifted painter 
and deviser of entertainments. 

Leonardo was both. He also thought 
nothing of drafting architectural and en- 
gineering plans for rebuilding Milan, and 
designing new weapons for Sforza’s 
armies. In addition, he sketched or de- 
scribed in his, notebooks thousands of de- 
signs for airplanes, submarines, rotating 
bridges, pile-drivers, olive oil presses and 
other machines. 

Leonardo was so far ahead of the 
world of his lifetime (1452-1519) that 
nothing was done about most of his in- 
ventions until centuries later. Then most 
of them were re-invented separately by 
dozens of other people. But an admirer 
of the Renaissance genius Roberto Guat- 
elli, has spent his spare time constructing 
68 working models of Leonardo’s stillborn 
brain children. Last week they were on 
view at the Edison Museum in Dearborn, 
Mich. Particularly fascinating (see cut) 
to Benson Ford, vice-president of the Ford 
Motor Co., was the precursor of the auto- 
mobile—the first mechanical vehicle. It 
was designed to be driven by springs. 
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Non-Catholics often resent the claim 
that the Catholic Church alone is the 
true Church of Christ. 


“You Catholics,” some of them say, 
“have a lot of nerve. The Church is uni- 
versal. Anybody can belong to it who 
accepts Christ as his personal Savior and 
models his life after Christ’s teaching. 
We can be members of the true Church 
without being Catholics.” 


Meny who feel this way about it are, 
of course, sincere and devout people. And 
it is not our intention to challenge the 
various shades of Christian thought 
which they represent. We do ask them, 
however, to understand that the Catholic 
claim is not a matter of arrogance or 
intolerance — but of the deepest religious 
conviction. 


Nearly all Christians agree that there 
can be only one true Church. Yet there 
are hundreds of different denominations 
— some of them miles apart in what they 
teach—all claiming to be the true Church. 
Certainly all of them cannot be right... 
in fact, only ONE can. 

~ But which one? How can we identify 
it? 

The Son of God made Himself recog- 
nizable to men by coming upon the earth 
with a body and soul like ours. It was in 
His physical body that He died for our 
redemption. Having thus so carefully re- 
vealed Himself to the people of His own 
time, would He not make equally sure 
that future generations should also know 
Him? 

Catholics believe that the Savior did so, 
through the Church...in which he is 
“able at all times to save those who came 
to God through Him.” The Church is, 


SUPREME 


What Do You Mean— 
— Only ONE True Church?” 


therefore, not merely a body of people 
believing in Christ... but the body ap- 
pointed by Christ Himself to continue 
His mission of redemption. 


“He who hears you,” the Savior said, 
“hears Me.” For Catholics, this means 
that when the Church speaks it is Christ 
speaking. When the Church offers prayer 
and sacrifice and forgiveness of sins, it is 
Christ's prayer and sacrifice and forgive- . 
ness of sins. The Church, as Catholics see 
it, is Christ living in the world today! 


= Five 


Must the Church be an 
organized system? Is the 
Church invisible? Is it composed of saints and 
sinners? Can we reject the Church without 
rejecting Christ? Must I belong to the Catholic 
church to be saved? The answer to these and 
many other important questions is available 
in a pamphlet which we will send you without 
cost or obligation — which you can read in the 
privacy of your home. Write today... Ask 
for Pamphlet No. P-16. 


COUNCIL 


KMIGHTS or COLUMBUS 


RELIGIOUS 


4422 LINDELL BLVD. 





INFORMATION BUREAU 


ST. LOUIS 8, MISSOURI 


—————. &s, »- —_———_- 
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HPs the modern, low-cost pow- 
er transportation you've waited 
for . . . the new, colorful Harley- 
Davidson 125! 90. miles and mote 
per gallon plus all the features of the 
sensational model that popularized 
power-riding from coast to coast! In 
addition, beautiful new color finishes, 
new comfort saddle, new mechanical 
improvements that give you amazing 
economy and performance. Easier than 
ever to ride . . . one lesson and you'll 
go anywhere. The most economical, 
handiest transportation of all for rid- 
ing to work, business, school or holi- 
day fun. Low down-payment, easy 

=| terms. See your dealer today. 


. 


MAIL COUPON NOW 






HARLEY-DAVIDSON MOTOR CO. 
Dept. PA, Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 


Send colorful folder and full infor- 
mation about the NEW, low-cost, economical-to- 
operate Harley-Davidson 125. 


Name. ..ccocccee 








AddTress...reoreees eoenobesnageocensescenccoosssses dalbsanhncibahiisitgiasencastnveneanet 
City.. jitdliabninnantihaniimetninsiitibenietindenctndepcuie 1 eee 
DEA LER. - Valuable franchises available for the 

@ full line of famous Big Twins and 
the 125 Model. Your opportunity to line up with the 
greatest name in motorcycles. Write or wire today. 
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Health 


Let ’em Eat Candy 


For parents who get upset when 
Susie won’t swallow her vitamin pills, 
the Abbott Laboratories of North Chicago 
came across last week with “Vita-Dulcet” 
tablets. These, Abbott reports, contain 
the average child’s daily requirements of 
six vitamins, served up in a tasty, sugary, 
chocolate-flavored cube. 





Blitz on Heart Disease 


“We can make more progress in the 
next 10 years than was made in the last 
5,000.” 

Last fortnight, 200 men met in Wash- 
ington’s Mayflower Hotel to help make 
good on this prophecy of a famous Boston 
cardiac specialist, Dr. Paul Dudley White. 
They agreed with him that we now have 
the tools and knowledge to make a real 
attack on heart disease, which killed 638,- 
000 Americans in 1948 and afflicts about 
nine millions. 

Already, heart conditions like endo- 
carditis and cardiac syphilis, once big- 
time killers, have been controlled (largely 
by penicillin). But rheumatic heart dis- 
ease (which attacks children), high blood 
pressure and coronary attacks (which af- 
fect many in the prime of life) may ‘be 
increasing in frequency. 


Cleopatra’s Stomach. The picture 
above shows what may well have been 
the first operation ever attempted on a 
crocodile. It was performed by a vet- 
erinary surgeon named Carl Pleuger 
who was called in to open the stomach 
of Cleopatra, prize saurian of the Cin- 
cinnati zoo, after she got finicky about 
her food. Zoo attendants looked on 
with nervous concern while Dr. 





Battle Plan. For three days the 
conferees—who included a battery of so- 
cial scientists in addition to heart spe- 
cialists, biochemists and physiologists— 
talked little to the press, worked day and 
night in committee. When. they broke up, 
they had something unique in medical 
history: a plan of campaign to stimulate 
basic research and simultaneously arouse 
the whole nation to fight heart disease. 
This would be done partly through a net- 
work of local organizations coordinated by 
the private American Heart Association 
and the public National Heart Institute 
(which get along fine) to promote earlier 
diagnosis, treatment and rehabilitation of 
heart victims. It would include a field 
study to find out exactly how common 
the various heart conditions are, who gets 
them, and why. 

Most of the Conference’s specific de- 
cisions were held back from publication 
while an over-all report was being readied. 
But a few items of news about recent de- 
velopments leaked out: 

ee The Conference agreed that 
women should be warned against the 
danger of German measles in early preg- 
nancy: malformed offspring often result. 
But it backed away from recommending 
that all young girls be exposed to German 
measles to give them resistance—or that 
women who do get the disease during 
early pregnancy be helped to abort. 

e @ Agreed that penicillin or sulfa 
should be used both before and after tooth 
extractions, tonsillectomies and _ other 
routine operations which carry a risk of 
heart-damaging bacterial infections. 

e @ Agreed that treatment for ar- 


Wide World 


Pleuger removed the reasons for the 
crocodile’s indigestion: 6 pop bottles, 
38 assorted stones, a fistful of marbles, 
a china doll and a shotgun shell. 
Cleopatra, a cold-blooded animal that 
lives most of the year in a state of 
torpor, was easier to anesthetize for 
the surgery than to wake up after it. 
Last week she was sluggishly con- 
valescing. 
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National Institutes of Health 
Dr. Van Slyke. Our hearts are in his 
hands, (SEE: Blitz) 


teriosclerosis might be advanced by use of 
radioactive isotopes of the carbon atom 
to study the fatty substance called cho- 
lesterol which initiates heart-strain by 
forming deposits on artery walls. 

Tactical Chief. Whether the Con- 
ference’s proposals for a nationwide 
campaign will go over depends in large 
part on public realization that the heart 
diseases are responsible for far more 
deaths than any other. But it will also 
depend a good deal on the kinetic energies 
of Dr. Cassius J. Van Slyke. 

This Minnesota-born, 49-year-old 
physician has been a crack public health 
administrator since 1928 and an authority 
on venereal disease for almost as long. 
But he turned his back on the latter spe- 
cialty two years ago, when Congress set 
up the National Heart Institute and he 
was made its director in tribute to his ad- 
ministrative ability in medical fields. 
Since then, Dr. Van Slyke has awarded 
over $11 million for research, training 
and treatment in the heart field—a big 
step toward validating the prediction of 
his colleague, Dr. White. 


Good & Plentiful, Too 


The good-bad news about ACTH and 
cortisone—that they relieve rheumateid 
arthritis but are hopelessly scarce and 
costly—had an encouraging sequel last 
fortnight. Three Philadelphia specialists 
have tested a chemical cousin of corti- 
sone. It also, they found, is very effec- 
tive but much less dangerous and poten- 
tially cheap and abundant. 

The compound, artisone, -was tried 
recently on 15 patients at Philadelphia’s 
Hahnemann Hospital. Three showed mod- 
erate improvement; nine, “marked” or 
“very marked”; three extreme cases failed 
to respond. 

Artisone, which can be derived from 
several common plants, should not be too 
difficult to produce in quantity. 
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T= NEW Home-Utility 6" Bench Grinder is one of 
the handiest, most useful tools you can buy for your 
home or farm shop. It does a whole raft of jobs like 
keeping tools sharp and clean; grinding minor welding 
jobs; removing rust, old paint, gummy dirt deposits; 
preparing surfaces for painting; polishing plated 
metal surfaces. Comes equipped with medium grind- 
ing wheel and wire wheel brush; also drives cotton 
buffing wheels and other attachments, available at 
slight extra cost. 
See the NEW Home-Utility 6” Bench Grinder at your 
Hardware 


, Electrical or implement Dealer. 


WRITE TODAY for your free copy of-our helpful 
“How-To-Do-It” booklet. Gives many 


hints on workshop and repair 


jobs around your house or farm. 
Write to: THE BLACK & DECKER 
Mrc. Co., Dept. H2F, Towson 4, Md. 
















Evergreen seedlings and transplants. Fruit and 
shode trees. For complete catalog write Box 168 


MUSSER FORESTS, INC., Indiana, Po. 


TREES 


torge fheolthy 3+ to @year-old, 6- to 
I4-inch trees. 10 eo. Blue Spruce, 
Norway Spruce, Red Pine, Scotch Pine, 
Mugho Pine. Sent postpeid af plenting 
time. Evergreen catalog; write Bon 16B 


MUSSER FORESTS, 
Indiana, Pa. 
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modern sensationally-pri 


wear. Needs no “fitting.”” Weighs only 
$200 Hearing Aid outperforms the Zeni 
money back—under our 10-Da 


oz. 


book; or write for complete coast-to-coast list o 
literature and full details on request. Address: 
Zenith Radio Corporation, Hearing 
5801 West Dickens Avenue, Chicago 39, 






Don’t deny yourself the joys and opportunities gt life. Your friends, 
family, business associates want you to hear. Let a home trial of the new, 
ith ““Miniature” Radionic Heari 
prove you can even hear a whisper. Only $75.00 complete, 


in efficiency or gcosomy, your 


Return weeees. For authorized ith 
Hearing Aid Dealer in your locality, consult root classified telephone 


Aid yy Dept. 247-8 
, Minois 
Mokers of World Famous Zenith Radio, FM ond Television Sets 


FALSE TEETH 


That Loosen 
Need Not Embarrass 


Many wearers of false teeth have suffered real 
em! ment because their plate dropped, slipped 
or wobbled at just _ wrong time. Do not live in 
fear of this hap to you: Just yee a little 
FASTEETH, the: aline (non-acid) , on 
your plates. Holds false teetl. more firmly, so they 
feel more comfortable. Does not sour. Checks * “plate 
odor” (denture breath). Get FASTEETH at any 
drug store. 


HEAR BETTER 
Or Pay Nothing 


Aid ; 
y to 
what you save! If any 


dealers. Free descriptive 
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THE ORIGINAL BAUME ANALGESIQUE 


FREE * 


Make beautiful exotic shell jewelry at a 
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a Shell Jewelry 
Design Book 


from seed for shade, 
windbreak, erosion 
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e wo Seoten of wo store prices. pean control, etc. Write 
~ ourself with thrilling necklaces, brace- 
y% ets, brooches, earrings. Sell your handi- for free planting 












work for extra money. Lovely gifts. For Free 
ign Book and price list of low cost shells 
and materials send name and address to 


DURYEA SHELL STUDIO Dept. P-2, Bay Pines, Fla. 





















’ guide and price list. 
WOOODLOT SEED (0. NORWAY ZONE MICH. 














444 WAYS TO ENTERTAIN 
CHILDREN—new book for parents of 


tots and teenagers. Filled with ideas for ruiny or 
stay-in-bed days. Lists games, tricks, things to 
make, party ideas. $1 postpaid. Cash or Money 
Order. No stamps. 


PLAY ASSOCIATES 


3840 Randolph Avenve, Oakland 2, California 






If you believe that you have an invention, you should 
find out how rotect it. We are registe to practice 
before the U.‘S. Patent Office. Send for copy of our 
Patent Booklet ‘‘How to Protect Your jInvention” and 
an “Invention Record” form. No obligation. 


: McMORROW, BERMAN & DAVIDSON 
RegisteredPatentAttorneys 
102-B VICTOR BUILDING, WASHINGTON 1, D. C. 


for MEN who wear. . 
SIZES 


10:16 


WIDTHS 


AAAtEEE 


We specialize in large sizes 
only. sizes 10 to 16, AAA to 
EEE. Wide variety of shoe styles, 
sox, house slippers, rubbers. 
Extra quality at popular prices. 
: Satisfaction guaranteed. 

FREE SOLD BY MAIL ONLY! 


Diea® KING SIZE, 272, Brockton, Mass. 
50 


EaradA 3100 a MONTH 


in spare time! 


with FOLEY 
LAWN MOWER 


business in 
May, sharpen- 
ing and repairing 
says 





lawn mowers in my spare time’ — 
R. D. Fancett. You can sharpen 3 or 4 hand 
mowers an hour at $1.50 to $3.00 with the Foley or 
1 or 2 power mowers an hour at $5.00 to 8.00 each. 


FREE BOOK—“HOW TO SHARPEN POWER 

MOWERS” shows just how to sharpen any make of 

Bon So lawn mower with the Foley. w prices, only 
98.50 to $139.50 —easy permonss. Write today—no 

salesman will call. FOLEY MFG. CO., 284-0 
‘oley Bid Minneapolis, 18, Minn. 





Religion 





|Ukase from Moscow 


Inside the Soviet Union the cross of 
Russian Orthodoxy seems to have been 
bent into just another Red power tool. 
Beyond the Iron Curtain, however, priests 
and laymen alike have revolted time after 
time. The clasp of Moscow is too tight for 
honestly prayerful hands. 

Nevertheless, last week, some of the 
Russian Orthodox who had revolted in 
America suffered a setback. By a 3-to-2 
ruling of New York’s Supreme Court, 
Appellate Division, worshippers who re- 
jected authority of church heads in Mos- 
cow were denied possession of the Ortho- 
dox cathedral of St. Nicholas. Instead, 
full ownership was given to the “letter 
of the law” occupants, the priests and 
congregation who are still receiving the 
final word of God from Stalin’s paradise. 


Anti-Denominationalist 


At first glance it looked as if Pres- 
byterianism was doing its level best to 
end Presbyterianism. As a feature of its 
current edition the denomination’s fort- 
nightly magazine, Presbyterian Life, pre- 
sented one of the strongest “no’s” ever 
answered to the question “Are [Prot- 
estant] Denominations Justified? 

Author of the answer is Dr. Henry 
Sloane Coffin, president emeritus of 
Union Theological Seminary, New York, 


| and past (1943) moderator of the Pres- 


byterian Church U. S. A. Not only are 


denominations, including his own, un- 


| justified; according to Dr. Coffin they are 


a sin. 

“It was thus,” says Dr. Coffin, “that 
St. Paul felt about them when he rebuked 
the Corinthians for their grouping into 
sects . ‘Is Christ divided?’ Paul 
asked.” Beyond all the other evils of 
denominational barriers—waste of men 
and money, disruptive competition for 
memberships—Dr. Coffin chose the “sin 
against Christ” as the worst. 

Main note 6f hope in Dr. Coffin’s one- 
church plea is that Protestants in ever 
increasing numbers are crossing de- 
nominational lines to cooperate in all 
branches of church social and educa- 
tional work. That cooperation “is clear 
evidence that we do not regard our dif- 
ferences as so vital that we cannot work 
together and at times worship together.” 

Those differences which worshippers 
did feel were important enough to pre- 
serve could still “be conserved and com- 
bined in a united Church which fulfills 
Christ’s wish for ‘one flock, one Shepherd’ 
(John 10:16).” 

Amalgam. How those practices and 
differences could be conserved within a 
framework of unity had already been 
demonstrated by one church—the Pro- 
testant Episcopal. Within its structure 
there had long been room for all the 
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shadings of practice from the simplicity 
of “low church” to the stately elegance 
of high Anglicanism. 

But in that same example there was 
a sobering hint of difficulty for one- 
church Protestantism: in many communi- 
ties there was already ample reason to 
believe that church loyalties were being 
forged as fast to “high” or “low” church 
as to the unity of Episcopalianism. 
Organizationally, then, Dr. Coffin seemed 
on solid ground. Emotionally, there was 
always the danger of shifting sands. 


Law of Israel 


Some Jews wanted more than 
Palestine’s ancient land, they wanted 
some of its ancient institutions, too. Last 
fortnight, in Tiberias, the Israeli Minister 
of Religion, Judah L. Maimon, asked 
revival of the Sanhedrin, highest court 
of the ancient Jews. 

It was the Sanhedrin’s 71 members, 
priests and scribes, who refused to sen- 
tence Jesus to death (St. John 18:31), 
passing the onus to Pilate. And, before 


Bettmann Archive 
Sanhedrin in council. One defendant 
was called Christ. (SEE: Law of Israel) 


the destruction of Jerusalem, it was the 
Sanhedrin which set religious law and 
acted as a final appeal from all civil 
decisions for Jews everywhere. 

Just how far a 20th century, re- 
ligiously centered Sanhedrin could go in 
influencing Jews outside of Israel was 
as difficult to predict as it was sure to be 
controversial. 

A need, however, for some changes 
in Israel’s own judicial system, particu- 
larly in reference to religious matters 
such as marriage, was equally obvious. 
At present there are separate Moslem, 
Christian and Jewish courts (composed 
of ministers of each faith) which have 
jurisdiction over marriages, divorces and 
other matters which followers’ can 
claim to be of a religious nature. 

No Godless Allowed. Civil mar- 
riages are a bureaucratic headache be- 
cause, under the laws of the British 
mandate which are still in effect, every- 
one in Israel is supposed to be affiliated 
with one of the three major religions 
there. 

A new Sanhedrin, then, might well 
have to begin its life by deciding that, 
even in the religion-steeped state of Is- 
rael, a man can be an atheist. 
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Get DOUBLE-ACTION Relief from 


CONSTIPATION 
To Ease its DOUBLE Distress! 


Ever notice? Constipation often up- 
sets both your bowel action and your 
stomach. It not only makes you slug- 
gish, logy, depressed . . . Your stom- 
ach feels sour, gassy, and upset, too. 
To ease both discomforts you need 
the double-action relief of Dr. Cald- 
well’s Senna Laxative. 


pie 
L 
c 


1 br. Caldwell’s relieves constipation 
thoroughly, pleasantly__without grip- 
ing. Contains gentle laxative Senna, 
medically approved even for children. 
















2 Its carminative action helps relieve 
that sour, gassy, upset stomach feeling. 


% Pleasant Gentle__Thorough 


Feel right overnight _'Take Dr. Caldwell’s and relieve 
both the sluggishness and stomach upset. Famous 
over 50 years. Even fussy children love it. At all 
drug counters, 


DR. CALDWELL’S 


Senna Laxative contained in Syrup Pepsin 


Gentle DOUBLE-ACTION Laxative 


FAT See 
CAST HALAL NATIVES 


Show rich new Satin, Velour, ——— 
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Kiddie Cards. 25 other Asso ts Due to a Col 
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TEAR IN SECRET 
with New Maico [RAR RINGS 


Thrill to new hearing, yet hide all trace of your 
hearing loss. Lovely HEAR RINGS, always smart... 
you can dress as you please! No one will 
guess you wear an aid. Mail this ad... 
Learn the secret today. 


COMPANY, INC. 
18F MAICO BLDG., MPLS., MINN. 


Tell me how 1 can hear in secret 
with lovely Maico HEAR RINGS. 
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CHOREMASTER 


THE ONE WHEEL GARDEN TRACTOR A 


FREIGHT 


low 32°° owt: 





Baar a aay CHOREMASTER 
makes light work of lawn and 
garden gheves. bee ag starting, 


easy operation. Hitch vous pees 
ent hand mower to © qe 
MASTER ... shift from mowing 
to cultivating in a jiffy! This | 
rugged multi-purpose Chore- 
master unit can also be used for 
weed cutting, hauling, spray- 


ing, snow plowing, and dozens 


- other lawn and garden tasks. L 
» 2and 3 H. P. models. 
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and dealer name = 


4 Sa 
The Lodge & Shipley Co, 
850-2 Evans St. Cincinnati 4, ,, 





Slight 


, 

\mpertec 
t 

‘(F/ eae PANTS 


Genvine GABARDINE 


mperfections very slight—-hardly noticeable—- 
positively oo affect wear. Ideal for dress, 
chool, yy. Oeork. Firm hard finish. Virgin 
wool re on blended. Wrinkle | shine > 
sistant. Retains neat .. 3 Fy a front 


Dk. Brown, Biue-Gray, Waist: 28 to 42: 


SEND NO MONEY 57n¢ sistent we 


3ra@ color choice, light or Pay post- 
man only $4.95 plus omeld | eoek age. 
send money and save postagc. Money-back 
Guarantee. 


LINCOLN TAILORS, Oept. T-44 — Lincoln, Nebr. 


Usé Time -Tested 


POULTICE HEAT 
for Soothing 


‘Relief 


Cl Miseries of 


CHEST COLD-COUGH 
SORE THROAT 


Apply time-tested ANTIPHLOGISTINE 
POULTICE to your chest or throat just 
hot enough to be comfortable—then feel its 
soothing POULTICE HEAT go right to 
work on the miseries of that chest cold— 
simple sore throat—or cough due to colds. 
Soothing POULTICE HEAT does good, 
feels good. Lets you sleep. 


Used by thousands of doctors 
in every country in the 
world for over 50 years. 


Antiphlogistine 
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Music 


Take to the Hills 


Music publishers, singers, band 
leaders and juke box operators learned a 
lesson in 1949—there was big money in 
western and hillbilly music. The year’s 
top tune was a western, Riders in the Sky, 
according to the annual poll of juke 
operators and record dealers by The 
Billboard, trade magazine of the amuse- 
ment trade. Another of the top 10 was a 
western novelty, Mule Train. Two were 
imitation hillbilly: Room Full of Roses 
and Slipping Around. 

Last week, as Tin Pan Alley dug 
into its mountain music files, one pub- 
lisher was already hard at work plugging 
a promising candidate for the 50 sweep- 
stakes. Leo Feist, Inc., New York, 
thought the title alone was a sure ear- 
catcher: 1 Got Tears in My Ears From 
Lyin’ on My Back in My Bed While I 
Cry Over You. 





Keyboard Partners 


Last year when the young duo-piano 
team of Arthur Whittemore and Jack 
Lowe met Francis Poulenc in Boston, the 
noted French composer smiled and said: 
“Oh, yes. Thank you so much for making 
me famous in this country.” It was 
Whittemore and Lowe who introduced his 
Concerto for Two Pianos and Orchestra 
in D Minor to concert halls around the 
country. Their RCA recording of the 
concerto has sold better than any other 
modern work of its kind. 

Last week the two pianists had an- 
other major modern work for two pianos 
at their 20 finger tips, a new Concerto 
for Two Pianos and Orchestra in C 
Major by the dean of British composers, 
Ralph Vaughan Williams. Whittemore 
and Lowe were really excited about this, 
a daringly modern—for Williams—and 
dissonant work in three movements. They 
played their second performance of it 
—by request—last fortnight in Boston 
with the Boston Symphony. 

Substitution. They were originally 
scheduled to play the Poulenc concerto, 
which they have already performed 33 
times, for their Boston audience. But 
word of the Williams work, which they 
played first in Cincinnati last November, 
reached the city ahead of them. 

Whittemore, spokesman for the 
team, said: “We think without doubt it is 
the most impressive and greatest thing 
ever written for two pianos.” Music critic 
John P. Rhodes of The Cincinnati En- 
quirer found the music pleasing despite 
the discordance and added “It was no 
easy task, but the results were superb.” 
In Boston, as in Cincinnati, the Williams 
work and the Whittemore-Lowe per- 
formance were enthusiastically received. 

Surprise Concert. Whittemore and 
Lowe, respectively 32 and 31, stumbled 


Whittemore and Lowe. They won fame 
as concert piano-duo. (SEE: Partners) 


on their joint career by accident. In 
1937, both were on the staff of the Uni- 
versity of Rochester’s music department 
and decided to spend their summer vaca- 
tion together as guests of Whittemore’s 
aunt in Puerto Rico. 

A mob of photographers and re- 
porters greeted them: their hostess had 
believed her nephew’s joke that he and 
Jack were “famous duo-pianists.” 

Indeed, the good lady had arranged 
a concert for them 18 days hence. In 
that short time, they whipped up a pro- 
gram that resulted in the debut of the 
two-piano team of Whittemore and Lowe. 
They returned to Rochester convinced 
they had found their calling. 

The next three years were devoted 
to continual practice, and in 1940 they 
played brilliantly in Carnegie Hall. Dur- 
ing the war they continued their careers 





——— onal 
Marjorie Lawrence. Standing to sing is 
only half a victory. (SEE: Melody) 
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in the Navy, touring hospitals and the 
Pacific war zone, lugging their own 
pianos. 

Musical Caravan. Whittemore and 
Lowe still carry their own matched pianos 
in a special van attached to their 
passenger car. Last season they gave 82 
concerts and drove 36,000 miles. This 
year they expect to equal the record. 

Their wide appeal is due in large 
part to versatility: they play popular 
music—in their own highly original 
arrangements—as well as serious works. 
Their Two Grand album of movie and 
Broadway favorites has been a best seller 
since its release in 1946. Their concert 
programs always include a “pop” series. 
This season they are playing a medley 
of Richard Rodger’s waltzes. 

By necessity, Whittemore and Lowe 
arrange most of their music; only recent- 
ly have composers written music espe- 
cially for two pianos. In fact, only in the 
past 20 years have duo-piano teams be- 
come concert attractions. 

Until now three teams have domi- 
nated the comparatively new field: Bart- 
lett and Robertson, Vronsky ard Babin, 
and Luboshutz and Nemenoff. In the 
resourceful Whittemore and Lowe a 
fourth great team has arrived, one that 
seems likely to take the “four-hand” 
tradition even a step further. 


Melody Resumed 


At a Sunday school recital in an 
Australian bush church, a _ 5-year-old 
girl stood in the center of a makeshift 
stage and piped a tune: Push the Pram 
for Baby. Fond parents gave her a prima 
donna’s reception, and the little girl loved 
it. From that day on Marjorie Lawrence 
set her heart on being a singer. 

At 18 she ran away from the farm to 
Melbourne to study. From there she went 
to Paris. Over the years her fame grew 
with her voice; she became one of the 
world’s greatest dramatic sopranos. She 
sang in opera houses all over the world. 
Then she was stricken by polio. 

Through the Fire. The story of 
her life, her long illness and dramatic 
comeback was published last week under 
the title Interrupted Melody (Appleton- 
Century-Crofts; New York: $3.50). In a 
simple and appealing style, Miss 
Lawrence tells how, as Briinnhilde, she 
startled the Metropolitan Opera by actu- 
ally riding her horses into the flames in 
the finale of Gétterdimmerung, how she 
danced the Dance of the Seven Veils in 
Salome, how she suffered the agonies of 
paralysis. 

Few thought she would ever sing 
again. But, with the help of her husband 
and the famous polio therapist Sister 
Elizabeth Kenny, she fought her way 
back. Finally she was able to sing from 
a wheel chair, play operatic roles such 
as Venus (Tannhduser) and Isolde sit- 
ting down. 

Today, at 40, she is able to sing 
standing. Her fight is not over yet, but 
she is sure she will win it. “In God’s 
own good time,” she writes, “I know I 
will walk again.” 
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However you travel. . 


. wherever you go, protect your travel cash with 


American Express Travelers Cheques. If these cheques are lost, stolen or 
destroyed—you get a quick refund. And your signature is the only iden- 
tification you need to spend them anywhere, 


Play safe. Ask for American Express Travelers Cheques at banks, 


Railway Express or Western Union offices, Only 75¢ per $100... 


$50 or less. 


. 40¢ for 


CONVENIENT AS CASH—100% SAFE! 
AMERICAN EXPRESS 


TRAVELERS CHEQUES 
MOST WIDELY ACCEPTED sisi IN sie WORLDI 


EA eas 


LESS THAN 


ONE -MAN SAWMILL 


$225" 
Sa aes vente a 





LMU Many Finish in 2 Years 
Go as ra as time and abilities permit. Course 
pd Fs fF. school work — prepares | for ce 
entrance exams. Standard H. 8. texts sup, lied Dems, 
Credit for S. subjects already completed Sine'e subjects if 
— education is very 


desired. High Le eee | 
in business and i: nductey and socially. Tee't be hand pped all 
‘our life. Be a High School graduate. Start a. - tr , 
Free Bulletin on Scheel De Neo ob! 


obligation. 
School, Dept. 4241, Drexel at 58th, Chicago 37 


Machine 


Prints é 
Illustrates 


1¢ Post Cards 


Learn how thousands of business 
men, in every line, are boosting 
sales in spite of conditions—with 
1¢messages—printed and illustrated in afew 
minutes on gov’nt post cards — with amazing 
new patented CARDMASTER. Your “today’s” 
ideas, read by your prospects next morning. 
Not a toy, but a sturdy advertising machine, 
built to last for years, Low price, sold direct. 
Guaranteed for five years. Send name today. 
SEND NAM We'llsend FREE illustrated book of was 
making IDEAS for your business and 
plete, unique advertising plans. RUSH YOUR NAME TODAY. 


CARDMASTER COMPANY 


1920 SUNNYSIDE, Dept. ' 892. CHICAGO 40, ILL. 












Tyler Roses Booklet 
es | Ry on Care and Culture of 
Roses.” Trial Offer: Send $2.00 


for four 2-year-old bushes, all different. 
World's best varieties—guaranteed. Address 
McCLUNG BROS. ROSE NURSERY 
Rt. 5, Box 275-U Tyler, Texas 





30 POWER SUPER SCOPES! 





A SCIENTIFIC age fon shad 
Extends' to 36 inches. Prostien, on 
me for Studying Stars, Plane 5; 
a Guaranteed or Money ong 

Send Check or Money Order 


Criterion Co., Dept. PF3 


438 Asylum St., Hartford 3, Conn. 


MAN'S BEST LAXATIVE 


Grows in Fields 
and Forests 


d Polished Lenses. 
potting ete. Satistuc- 


95 
Post- 
paid 





10 HERBS IN 
TINY TABLET 


Folks who need help in poy fie ered 
toberbeses roots—for 
such herbs and roots, coin tifealiy com 


“ — found in Nature’s I: bi 
‘ou. 


fablets. 
Countless thousands of folks have 


Fed iN 
am 







night the best way to assure re ity in the 
ing. So gentle—no griping. It is wonderful—lea 
you feeling refreshed, invigorated. 

NR at our expense. 25 tablets 25c. Buy a 
box at any dr a eee . If you are not com- 
pletely satiated, x oe unused tablets 
to us. We will refund your money plus postage. 
PLAIN OR CANDY COATED 
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BRIMMS 





PLASTI- LINER 


EASY T0 
USE STRIPS 







One application 


MAKES FALSE TEETH FIT 
for the life of your plates 


If your plates are loose and slip or hurt...if they 
rock and cause sore -- you need Brimms Plasti- 
Liner. Brimms Plasti-Liner gives instant relief, per- 
fect fit and lasting comfort. Lets you eat anything... 
talk freely without embarrassment. Ends forever 
the mess and bother of temporary “‘stickums” that 
last a few hours or days. 

EASY TO USE... REFITS FALSE TEETH a oe vl 
Lay soft Plasti-Liner strip on upper or lower plate 
Bite and it molds per secelp. Pristeless odorless, 
peaalest 00 to you and tes. It hardens to goer 
plate for lasting fit an yon rt. Even on old ru 
plates, Plasti- fis gives good results six months 
to a year or longer. Removable as per directions. 
Guaranteed satisfaction or your money 


25 
SENDNOMONEY sou ae eee aie 
bly 5 e deliv —<{4-- Ft ers 
vers 
charges. Ge Sc merous sample of special plate cleaner in- 
clu ree. 


PLASTI-LINER CO., Buffcie 11, N. Y., Dept. 18-L 


OWN a Business 


Clean and Mothgrost I 3 and up- 
holstery “in the hom Patented 
equipment. No shop needed. Dura- 
clean dealer's ee. profits up to $20 
a day on EA rviceman. These 
a! Aavermees gerviess Sante 

ers. Easy to learn ick- 
iy OSrablioneds 
a 


y for FREE Saez terms. Bond so- 
DURACLEAN CO., 0-32 Duraclean Bldg., Deerfield, tll. 
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Embed Real Flowers 
In New MAGIC 


PLASTIC /-—> 








Now create lovely 
things like the un- 
usual pansy coaster 
shown—made by e mbeddin: ng real pan- 
sies in Castolite, the “Magic” liquid 
anne plastic. Comes crystal clear or 


y be colored. Produce ¢ s ef- 
foate. Make jewelry, book is, candle 
holders, picture a figurines. Em- 
bed —<— pg coins, photos, 
for per weights, tiles, 


other ee Use se only Theme tools. 


© New Book SHOWS HOW 


Big, new book explains on methods to 
get ‘started. rere ae me phen 
or making extra money reds suc- 
soins. Send 25¢ row mtg oy mA Way to 


Tantei. tein. 14 Woodstock, 51. 


Made 


made about $900 


IN SPARE TIME 
poeta a ee $2 or $3 an Hour 


With a roy Automatic Saw Filer 
you can file hand, band and cir- 
cular saws so t 
and faster and bring you 
repeat cash business. 
canvassing. 

FREE BOOK “INDE- 
PENDENCE AFTER 
40”" shows how to start 
at home in spare time with 
small investment. Write to- 
day —no salesmen will call. 


FOLEY MFG. CO. 
229-0 Foley Bidg., Minneapolis 
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Radio -TV 


Lethal Dose 


On the whole, television has cut into 
movie attendance only slightly. But in 
East Rutherford, N. J., it put the local 
movie theater into the red. Hence its 
manager, Meyer Phillips, asked permis- 
sion of the borough council to switch to 
something temporarily immune to the 
TV threat: burlesque. 


Hitched? 


Preacher: Do you, Andrew Brown, 
take this woman to be your lawful 
wedded wife? 

Wert Be oo he 

Kingfish: Andy, you gotta go through 
wid it. 

Andy: I do? 

Preacher: Good, I now pronounce 
you man and wife. 

That was all there was to the re- 
cent ceremony whereby Andy, on the 
Amos ’n’ Andy show (CBS, Sun. 7:30- 
8 p.m. EST), took unto himself a wife. 
But whether his inadvertent “I do?” 
actually married him to Abigail Simpson 
is a question that reached no small pro- 
portions. 

Probe Due? Last fortnight, John 
Crosby, New York Herald Tribune radio 
columnist, tried to get the answer in the 
halls of Congress. Opinion was divided. 
Samples: 

ee Sen. Milton R. Young (R.- 
N.D.): “I think that he [Andy] should 
be helped out of this mess... there 
should be a Congressional investiga- 
Gh sos 

e @e Sen. Hubert H. Humphrey (D.- 
Minn.): “This isn’t the first time the 
Simpsons have been involved in matri- 
monial problems. First we had Wally, 
then Sloan; now we have Abigail.” 

Luckily, before the Supreme Court 
or the FBI was called in, Andy’s faithful 
Amos turned up in court (on the pro- 
gram) with a transcript of the ceremony 
which convinced the judge, spared Andy 
for years more of unrepentant philander- 
ing. 


Color for $4.30 


Forrest W. Killy, a 27-year-old un- 
employed electrician in Roselle, N. J., 
intended only to impress his mother, his 
sister and her insurance agent husband, 
but he wound up by startling a nation. 

None of these people who share the 
unpretentious white frame house at 141 
Dennis St. paid much attention when 
Forrest said he was “going to rig up a 
way to receive these color pictures the 
Columbia Broadcasting System is putting 
on from New York.” 

In the basement, however, he kept 
tinkering around. He installed a switch 
to control the horizontal oscillator of 
his 1948 black-and-white Philco TV set 








and reduced the number of lines in the 
picture from 525, standard for black and 
white, to the 405 CBS uses for color. 
This cost him about $2.35. 

Then he took ordinary cardboard 
and 30¢ worth of red, green and blue 
cellophane. These he cut into a 12-inch 
disc. It looks like a pie with six alternate 
segments of red, green and blue. 

He unhitched an old phonograph 
motor (“I could buy a new one for 
$1.65”) and hooked it up so that the 
wheel revolved 1,440 times a minute in 
front of the television screen. Since his 
hastily-built color wheel was too small 
to cover his whole TV screen, he tuned 
the image down to half-size, which also 
brightened it up. 

It -was 10:30 a.m. when the first 
pictures came through. CBS was broad- 
casting images of flowers. Mother Killy’s 
first exclamation was: “Why, what beau- 
tiful chrysanthemums! Did you ever see 
anything like it?” 

Everybody Did It. What Forrest 
Killy did not know, however, any more 
than did the newsmen who spread the 
story across the nation, was that about 
200 such “homemade” converters have 
been built in New York and Washington 
in recent weeks by research and tech- 
nical men. 

Nevertheless, CBS was delighted that 
the Killy device, cheaper than all the 
rest, had hit the spotlight. Particularly 
vital was it in CBS’ effort to convince 
the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion that color television, contrary to the 
testimony of the Radio Manufacturers’ 
Association, was not something for the 
distant future, but really ready néw. 

CBS was not surprised last week 
when FCC Commissioner Robert F. Jones 
hinted that the Department of Justice 
might bring antitrust action against those 
who “would seek to suppress” the de- 
velopment of color television. Forrest 
Killy, it seemed, had started a hue and 


cry. 





CBS 
Tint spinner. Gadgeteers like Killy beat 
FCC to a decision. (SEE: Color) 
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Quotes 








Education makes a people easy to 
lead, but difficult to drive; easy to gov- 
ern, but impossible to enslave.—Gen. 
Omar N. Bradley, chairman, Joint Chiefs 
of Staff. 


If the Federal Government con- 
tinues to pry more and more deeply into 
private affairs, the 1970 census question- 
naire may read like the Kinsey Report.— 


Rep. Clarence J. Brown (R.-Ohio). 


Divorces on the part of men in 
their mid-40’s could be averted if women 
knew earlier what happens to men when 
they grow older.—Dr. George Lawton, 
psychologist. 


Under 4! years of socialistic na- 
tionalization, Britain has become a nation 
governed by third-raters . . . nothing but 
third-raters dragging down a first-class 
nation to their own puny level.—Cecil 
Palmer, British publisher. 


Many old people with minor defi- 
ciencies of memory are being forced into 
our mental hospitals, all because there 
has been no adequate provision for them 
elsewhere.—Dr. George S. Stevenson, 
president, American Psychiatric Assn. 


insist on 
inhiston to 










You’ve heard and read about Jnhiston 
—the anti-histamine tablet that can 
miraculously stop colds. At last you 
have a real chance to go through a whole 
year without a single cold in your 
family! 

Remember: the anti-histamine in 
Inhiston is’ actually twice as effective as 
any other drug offered for public sale! So 
insist on Inhiston! Don’t-let that first 
sneeze or sniffle of a head cold develop 
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Virginia’s Byrd. The old way’s the best. 


Politicians from other sections of 
the country will be doing everything they 
can to impress their constituents by try- 
ing to change our way of life.—Sen. 


Harry F. Byrd (D.-Va.). 


If we don’t lighten the load of our 
school children, we are going to have 
more mental breakdowns in the future.— 
Dr. E. T. McSwain, Northwestern Univer- 
sity. 


We’re fed up with society. We’ve 
hobnobbed with kings and queens, counts 









into a full-fledged, lasting cold—stop it 
fast with Inhiston! Remember—in the 
great majority of cases, colds can be 
stopped—with Inhiston! 


At your druggist’s: pocket pack, 39¢; 
36 tablets, 98¢; 100 tablets, $1.98. 


All too often, symptoms associated 
with colds can be the first signs of more 
serious illness. If you have severe cough- 
ing, marked fever, or chest pains—stay 
in bed and call your doctor. 


TWICE as effective 
as any other 


anti-histamine offered 
for public sale! 


and countesses ... and the big shots of 
industry. We are tired of pretense and 
the false way of life. So now we’re on 
our way to the ideal existence.—James 
A. Sullivan, artist, sailing with six others 
on a schooner to the Windward Islands. 


Profits are necessary in a capi- 
talist economy but they have to be suit- 
ably taxed. In that way we get the best 
of two worlds—the capitalist gets his 
profits and I get the money.—Sir Stafford 
Cripps, Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
Great Britain. 


In America we waste enough food 
to. feed Europe. Perhaps if Americans 
could learn to make food taste better, 
they would waste less—George M. Mar- 
dikian, restaurateur, San Francisco. 


In places where public lotteries 
have been in effect, such as Spain, Italy, 
Cuba and even in the state of Nevada... 
they have dried up investment in produc- 
tive enterprise, lowered living standards 
and deadened the initiative for produc- 
tive work.—New York State Sen. Arthur 
H. Wicks (R.). 


Out of the wizardry of the television 
tube these days there is coming such an 
assault against the human mind, such a 
mobilized attack on the intelligence, such 
a mass invasion against good taste, as 
no communication medium has known.— 
Norman Cousins, editor, Saturday Review 
of Literature. 
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UNION PHARMACEUTICAL COMPANY, INC. 
Montelair, N. J. 
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Pin-Worms 


now can be 
beaten / 
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/ Modern, scientific Pin-Worm 

remedy perfected by famous 

ss * Dr. D. Jayne & Son, spe- 

cialists in worm medicines for over 
100 years. 

To get rid of Pin-Worms, these ugly 
pests must be destroyed in the large 
intestine where they live an@ multiply. 
Jayne's P-W Vermifuge does just this 
because of a scientific enteric coating 
that carries the tablets intact into the 
bowels. Then Jayne's modern, medi- 
cally-approved ingredient kills Pin- 
Worms and relieves the tormenting, 
embarrassing rectal itch. 

So don’t take chances with this 
highly contagious condition. It can 
cause serious trouble and often spreads 
rapidly through entire families. At the 
first sign of Pin-Worms ask your drug- 
gist for Jayne’s P-W and follow the 
simple directions. 


JAYNE'S'P%!\for Pin-Worms | 






ITS SOOTHING VAPORS 


Relieve BRONCHIAL Irritation 


Vapo-Cresolene is a penetrating and 
continuous inhalant as vaporized at 
night. Its vapors soothe the irritated 
passages, relieve coughing paroxysms 
and promote restful comfort. For 70 
years Vapo-Cresolene has demon- 
strated its usefulness 

for the relief of the # 
distressing symptoms 
of bronchial asthma, 
cough in bronchitis, 
cough due to colds 
and stuffy nasal colds. 
Good at night for 
adults or children. 


Send for descriptive booklet “31” to: 
APO-CRESOLENE CO., 62 Cortlandt St, New York 7, W. Y: 


TRAVEL Sissi 


the organs of balance, 
with 


NAUSEA st 


For Land and Sea travel. 
Satisfactory results or 
money refunded. 

THE WORLD OVER 


SHE LIKES 
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OKA 


DENTURE CLEANSER 


“ORA is a wonderful product, and 
doesn’t harm dentures,” says Mrs. 
Lena Crockett, Baltimore, Md. 


NEVER BRUSH FALSE TEETH! 


Brushing can ruin dentures. Clean 
yours with ORA, made especially for 
this purpose. Easy, quick. Simply 
leave denture in solution for 15 min- 
utes or overnight. Denture comes out 
sparkling clean. ORA is pure. Guar- 
anteed not to harm dentures. Re- 
moves tobacco stains. Join the thou- 
sands who have switched to ORA. 
All druggists. 


A product of McKesson & Robbins, Inc. 
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Artful Target 


Michigan’s Conservation Department 
last week announced the death of the 
“smartest squirrel in the state,” a wild 
fox squirrel which was tagged and re- 
leased in 1943, lived 6% years before 
being shot. Average life expectancy of 
much-hunted squirrels: two years. 


Florida’s Frozen Gold 


At the University of Florida’s agri- 
cultural economics department last week, 
some of the state’s ablest citrus experts 
were rendering heartfelt thanks to that 
open-minded, level-headed woman, the 
American housewife. 

Essentially, it was she who, in only 
five short years, had made a success of 
frozen citrus (especially orange) concen- 
trates which, when mixed with three 
parts water, yield a product which tastes 
amazingly like fresh juice. In so doing, 
she probably had given Florida’s major 
industry a long, new lease on life. 

From the statistics it was obvious 
that the frozen juice has won a promi- 
nent place on the nation’s breakfast 
tables. In 1945-46, when it was first mar- 
keted, a mere 250,000 gallons had been 
produced. In this fifth year after, the 
total would be 80 times as large—a 
whacking 20 million gallons. 

All this has brought about signifi- 
cant changes. 

Chunks of Sunshine. The state’s 
once-vicious citrus circle (i.e., big crops 
and lagging markets) has been broken, 
perhaps for good. Concentrate manufac- 
turers now are purchasing their own 
groves to make sure of their citrus sup- 
ply. This year, for the first time, fruit 
for processing is bringing a better price 
than “table” fruit. Not only the home 








market, but another market has opened 
up. This is increasing demand for frozen 
concentrated orange juice at snack bars, 
lunch counters, refreshment stands and 
similar places. As a result, some Florida 
fruit growers and processors foresee a 
day when the great bulk of shipments to 
the North will be in frozen concentrates 
—with only a limited, “luxury” demand 
for the fruit itself. 

Two factors account for homemak- 
ers’ preference for the frozen product. It 
is quicker and less messy to open a can 
and add water than to squeeze oranges. 
And it is cheaper to get juice this way. 

Full Food Value. But if the house- 
wife so far has accepted the new product 
on taste value, she has had an unan- 
swered question: Is the concentrate as 
healthful as fresh juice? The Florida 
Citrus Commission, anxious to hold her 
favor, is galloping to the rescue with an 
answer. Ready for national distribution 
is a Commission booklet which declares 
that the concentrate retains all the vita- 
min C content of fresh fruit even when 
mixed and kept in the refrigerator over- 
night. 


Nature’s Economics 


For 25 years, Dr. Paul B. Sears, 
dynamic professor at Ohio’s Oberlin Col- 
lege, has taught, lectured on and written 
about conservation. Says he: “Conserva- 
tion is a way of life and an attitude that 
humanity must adopt if it wants to live 
decently and permanently on earth.” 

Last fortnight, as the nation grew in- 
creasingly worried about such things, 
Yale University took a significant step. 
Cooperating with the Conservation Foun- 
dation, headed by naturalist Fairfield 
Osborn, it established a two-year gradu- 
ate course (to begin in September) on 
saving natural resources. The course will 
be first of its kind. 

Yale’s first conservation professor 
will be Dr. Sears, who will direct the pro- 
gram and teach two courses on ecology 
—the science of the relation of living 
things and their environment. 


Wide World 


Juice factory. Concentrates brought a boom. (SEE: Florida’s Frozen Gold) 
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RESET Loose EASY! No 


° skill required. 
};) Handles like 
}<; putty...hardens 
(4 into wood. 


IN CANS 
OR TUBES 


DOZENS OF OTHER USES 


When Nature Fails 


Use INNERCLEAN HerBat LaxaTIvE, made 
of natural herbs, for gentle thorough laxative 
action. Helps combat stomach distress 
caused by simple constipation. Pleasant- 
tasting INNERCLEAN Laxative is preferred 
by thousands. Not a tea. Easy 
to use. Economical, a package 
lasts the family for months. 
50¢ and $1! at all drug stores. 
Don’t delay—get INNERCLEAN 
HersBatr Laxative today. 
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WERBAL 
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GET THIS SUIT PRE) 
AS A BONUS! 


YOU PAY 1/2 © WE PAY 1/2 


Sell popular Smith tailored-to-measure suits. Make 
up to $10-$15 daily, taking orders from friends. As 
an extra bonus, get your own suit at HALF whole- 
sale cost. No experience needed. Send for FREE 
selling kit and sample line. Send no money. Write 
fully, state age, ete. 


W.D. SMITH &@ CO., Dept. c 
833 W. - Jackson Bivd., Chicago7, tl. [iniedas il. 





Get relief raed 


externally 


PIMPLES caused 


Use fragrant, scientifically medicated Cuticura Soap 
and Ointment daily. Used by many doctors and 


nurses. Satisfaction 
——— * your € U T | Cc U R A 
money back. Buy at 
your druggist today! SOAP & OINTMENT 


HOBBY CATALOG 


Catalog listing new, big selection of hobby and craft 
materials, books and tools and some hard-to-find 
items, that make ideal s for entire family, Read 
article by Dr. Laird on a value of hobby. Send 
25 cents for your copy today. 


JACKSON STUDIO, Dept. 103, 3933 N. 28th St., Milwaukee 10, Wis. 








HOW TO INCREASE 
YOUR BUSINESS 


Mail order selling to the big farm market is 
one sure way to build sales . . . and profits. 


®@ FARM JOURNAL gets results . . 
month .. . year after year. That’s why 
you see the same small space advertisers 
consistently using FARM JOURNAL .. . the 


- every 


biggest farm magazine in the country. 


® Yes, with 2,800,000 circulation—we're the 
biggest. And to reach the biggest farm audi- 
ence—with your small space sales message 
requires just a small investment. 


Send now for complete information to: 
Small Space Sales, Dept. Rm, 321 


FARM JOURNAL, INC. 


West Washington Square ° Phila. 5, Pa. 
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Movies 





Star & nag. The plot had second wind. 


Bing’s Horse Bill 


Riding High (Paramount) is a 
pleasant film that is likely to have un- 
pleasant consequences. It is a remake 
by Frank Capra of his 1934 success, 
Broadway Bill. Since Bing Crosby is 
much more convincing and ingratiating 
as a race horse enthusiast than Warner 
Baxter was in the original, the new movie 
represents a considerable improvement 
over its predecessor. : 

Variety, the show business trade pa- 
per, predicts that the film “will undoubt- 
edly have the studios delving into their 
vaults for other products which can be 
successfully updated.” 

Considered on its own breezy merits, 
the picture is easily the best Crosby show 
in a long time. Director Capra has hewed 
closely to the original Mark Hellinger 
story, which is a classic combination of 
sharp humor and sugary sentiment. 

Virtually all that happens in the 
movie is a build-up to the big race, and 
it is a small miracle that the Derby, when 
it comes, doesn’t bog down in anticlimax. 

To attract female fans, supposedly 
indifferent to race track dramas, Capra 
has craftily matched every hoofbeat with 
a heartbeat. For one thing, Crosby has 
vowed that if his horse wins he'll marry 
the beautiful but frosty Frances Gifford. 
This decision causes great pain to not-so- 
beautiful but warm-hearted Coleen Gray, 
the real heroine. 

Then, as movie-goers with long mem- 
ories will recall, the hero’s horse “Broad- 
way Bill,” drops dead immediately after 
crossing the finishing line. A funeral ora- 
tion which follows this tragic event is the 
only objectionable thing in the film, since 
even the most gullible audiences will find 
it hard to believe that the late nag has 
somehow provided a great moral lesson 
and taught the characters not to be 
greedy in the future. 






























Are you a slave to the drudgery of your small 
farm? Free yourself with GRAVELY Power 
Equipment. POWER does the work, 
gives you bigger, better crops, more 
beautiful grounds about your home, 
with less work! ...The GRAVELY 
Plows (ready-to-plant seedbed in 
one operation); Mows hay, weeds, 
brush, lawns; Cultivates; Hauls; 
Saws; Sprays. Power to spare 
with big 5-HP Engine. Two 
speeds forward & REVERSE. 

All gear-driven, will last a lifetime! 
1] World’s finest for 28 years. 


Mail coupon for name of dealer and 
Fm aee™ | this big two-color Free Booklet — 
“POWER VS. DRUDGERY” — 
that tells you how to put POWER 
to work on YOUR small farm — 
how to enjoy your country living 
without long hours, hard work! 
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ba GRAVELY MOTOR PLOW & CULTIVATOR CO. 
f BOX 282 DUNBAR, W. VA. 
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Saves Costly R 


AMAZING INVENTION. Banishes 
style bogesslonning mess and muss. Ne 
rage—no sticky “Song —no red, ewollen hands. No 
more dangerous stepladders. Literally engen dirt \~~ 
magic from walls, ceilings, window shades, upholstered fur 
niture, ete. Ends drudgery! SAVES REDECORATING! 
Sample offer ome im- 


SAMPLES FOR AGENTS mediately te 


¥ 
send name at enny Somal ih do, SEN it) he hy 
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POPS BEST 
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POP CORN 


GOOD MONEY IN WEAVING 


Earn money at home weaving ‘rugs, carpets, 
etc. from old rags or new yarn—in your community! 
No experience necessary. 31,000 doing it with easy 
running Union Looms costing less than $50.00! 
Send for our free booklet today. 


UNION LOOMS 
BOONVILLE, N. Y. 


How to Relieve 
Bronchitis 


Creomulsion relieves promptly because 
it goes right to the seat of the trouble 
to help loosen and expel germ laden 
phlegm and aid nature to soothe and 
eal raw, tender, inflamed bronchial 
mucous membranes. Tell your dru 
to sell you a bottle of Creomulsion 
with the understanding you must like 
the way it quickly allays the cough 
or you are to have your money back. 


CREOMULSION 


for Coughs, Chest Colds, Bronchitis 
57 


1 POST ST., 


ist 








@ That’s right, clock it! Next time you’re 
plagued with stiff, lame muscles after over- 
doing, rub them with Absorbine Jr.—the 
favorite stand-by liniment of many profes- 
sional athletes for over fifty years! 

Chances are you’ll be surprised how 
quickly relief comes! Because Absorbine Jr. 
has two beneficial actions: 

First, it promptly cools and soothes those 
sore places. Second, it counters the irrita- 
tion that causes the pain with a grand 
muscle-relaxing effect. Ah, what relief! Get 
Absorbine Jr. wherever drugs are sold... 
$1.25 a bottle . . . Introductory Size, 15¢, 

W. F. Young, Inc., Springfield, Mass. 


Ah, my Absorbinek. 












































Zilverberg for Pathfinder 
“] just got back from Europe!” 


Wedge Edge 


Lincoln’s tall tales 
Proclaimed him a wit, 
So maybe those rails 
Laughed till they split. 
—Cliff Walters 
a . es 
Britain’s Health Act: Manna from 
Bevan. 
+ e » 4 
Republicans are so busy passing the 
hat it’s hard to find one to throw in the 
ring. 
& ~ +. 
No matter what they say about New 
York it’s far from washed up! 


Look for the Russians to claim credit 
for starting St. Valentine’s Day—some 
Soviet scientist discovered that roses are 


Red. 
° . - 

Few of those impoverished Repub- 
licans, however, would object to dough- 
re-mi-tooism. 

. os e 

The Atlee government is hoping for 

Clement weather on Feb. 23. 


. —_ _ 
Valentine: Art for heart’s sake. 
e _ - 


You can fly from New York to Miami 
for $39—but it will cost a lot more if 
you land. 

. +. e 

Some European countries seem to 

run their finances on the theory of easy- 


come, E-C-A. 


Quips 

Our trouble is that we can see Mao 
so clearly we don’t want to recognize him. 
—Dallas Morning News. 

* s 7. 

General Ike’s remarks to the effect 
that he doesn’t feel he measures up to 
the Presidency were dismissed today by 
an admirer as irrelevant, immaterial and 
innocent.—Pittsburgh Post-Gazette. 

* __ e 

Acheson says the Reds are busy “de- 
taching the northern provinces from 
China.” And what prize does one get for 
tearing the top off a country and sending 
it in to the Kremlin?—Kansas City Star. 


No Fact Fable 


Once upon a time a vitamin-devour- 
ing vegetarian named William Narrator, 
a descendant of apple-arrowing William 
Tell, decided to have Swiss chard for din- 
ner, so he went into his Alpine garden 
and picked a panful. But, when he could- 
n’t get his kitchen stove hot enough to 
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‘Before he started eating Wheaties he could hardly carve a cake of soap.” 


Ralph Kiner is another who keeps improving. 
Pirates’ star hit 54 home runs last season! 
Says Ralph, “You'll find me calling for 


Wheaties most every morning.” Famous 


training dish—these 100% whole wheat 
flakes with milk and fruit. Provides seven 
dietary essentials! Had your Wheaties to- 
day? “Breakfast of Champions!’ 
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Bobb for Pathfinder 
“Ok! Ok! Who’s the wise guy that took 


the motor?” 


boil the stuff, he yodeled in anger, 
grabbed up a can of kerosene and 
dumped it—splash!—in the firebox. 

A deafening explosion echoed over 
the Alps. And when neighbors arrived at 
the smoking chalet, they found no Swiss 
chard; but they did find a charred Swiss. 

—Cliff Walters 
(lp! Alp!—Ed. 


The Less Said 


\ friend’s faults are something 
It never does hurt to 
Rarely if ever 
Animadvert to! 


—S. Omar Barker 


“Too Many Cooks 
Spoil the Broth” 


This ancient adage (see above) 
Would have a more convincing ring 
If only it were changed to read:— 
“Too many cooks spoil everything.” 
—Philip Lazarus 


What the income tax collector seems 
to be aiming at is taxation without mis- 
representation. 

J . ° 

What the world needs for its ills is a 
good atom balm. 

. 7 . 

An old-fashioned mother is one who 
still believes that baby-sitter is what the 
diaper goes on. 

. J . 

The U.N. isn’t perfect, but table talk 

beats cable talk. 


Thaught 


We always say a teacher “teaches,” 
We always say a preacher “preaches,” 
We always say a teacher “taught,” 

y J 2 
But we never say a preacher “praught”! 


Glenn Y. Williamson 











NOW... LIGHT 
WHEN YOU NEED IT! 


Ray:0-Vac LEAK PROOF batteries 
stay fresh for years ! 


(because theyre sealed in steel ! ) 


1950 BY RAY-O-VAC COMPANY, MADISON, WIS 
RAY O-VAC, CANADA LTD., WINNIPEG, MAN 

















See how much more you get 


in these truly modern batteries. 
Each Ray-O-Vac Leak Proof 
starts with a powerful, well made 
battery. Then... 


1. Steel bottom is added. 
2. And a steel top. 


3. Next — multi-ply insulation. 
Many layers of protection against 
corrosion. 
























































4. Last—a steel jacket. This com- 
pletes an air-tight seal, to stop 
corrosion and keep the battery 
fresh and powerful. Only Ray- 
O-Vac builds batteries with all 
four of these safeguards. 






































GUARANTEE on every Ray-O-Vac Leak Proof: 
“If your flashlight is damaged by corrosion, 
leakage or swelling of this battery, send it to 
us with the batteries and we will give you FREE 
a new, comparable flashlight with batteries.”’ 


Ask for 
Ray-O-Vac 
Leak Proots 
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“““TEST-DRIVE” A ‘50 FORD 
It'll open your eyes! 


THE ONE (ME CUR 
in te low trite Hel 








WHAT KIND OF ENGINES power America’s finest cars? 
V-8’s! What kind powers the ’50 Ford? A 100-horsepower 
V-8! What other low-priced car has a V-8? None! And 


; y WHAT KIND OF A RIDE does Ford 
only Ford offers your choice of 100 h.p. V-8 or 95 h.p. Six. 


f give? A hushed ” Mid Ship” ride— 

you travel in the balanced center 
section of the car—cushioned by 
Ford’s famous “Hydra-Coil” Front 
Springs, “ Para-Flex” Rear Springs. 





WHAT KIND OF BRAKES does Ford have? Ford 
has King-Size Brakes— with “ Magic Action” that 
uses part of the car’s forward momentum for in- 
creased stopping power. That’s one reason why 
Ford brakes stop you with 35% less pedal pressure! 





WHAT KIND OF STYLE does Ford 


° 5 a“ ah. 2 ” ols a 
WHAT KIND OF A BODY does the 50 Ford have? 8: Soc genesapeticrn oo 
Ford’s own “Lifeguard” body of heavy gauge steel! sty , .. te _ pe, ae 880 
What’s more, the Ford “Lifeguard” body is cause Ford sty 


looking... They join Ford engineers 
in one objective—to make Ford the 
one fine car in the low-price field. 


“sound-conditioned” in roof, doors and panels— 
so your ride is not only safe but quiet! 


White sidewall tires Theres a in your future...with a future built in 


optional at extra cost 





